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HEARING ON H.R. 18, AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS ACT OF 1987 



THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

CCMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:15 a.m., in room 
304, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Jontz, Gunderson 
and Grandy. 

Staff present: Eric Jensen, staff director; Bruce Packard, legisla- 
tive assistant; Mary Gardner, minority staff member, and Tammy 
Harris, clerk. 

Mr. Martinez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee meets today to hear testimony on H.R. 18, the 
American Conservation Corps Act of 1987. This bill was introduced 
by our good friend and colleague, Mr. Udall, with co-sponsorship by 
Mr. Vento, Mr. Kildee and me. 

We will hear testimony on this bill from two panels today. The 
first panel consists of the Honorable Paul Simon, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois; Congressman Gerry Sikorski from Minneso- 
ta, and Mr. Frank Petty, Vice President of Shell Oil Corporation, 
who will be speaking to us in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Texas Conservation Corps. We had another witness for the first 
panel, our esteemed colleague Congressman Silvio Conte from Mas- 
sachusetts, but we have been informed that he will not be able to 
be with us because of other commitments. 

Senator Simon, it is a pleasure to welcome you before this sub- 
committee. We look forward to hearing your testimony. Your pre- 
pared statement will be made a part of the record, and you may 
proceed in any manner you desire. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL SIMON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Senator Simon. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. I am both delighted and disappointed to appear 
before you today in support of the American Conservation Corps; 
delighted because I know this is a good program, and disappointed 
because this bill was not enacted in the 99th Congress. 

The American Conservation Corps would be the only direct Fed- 
eral program for our young people that would combine both fuU- 
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time employment and an opportunity for education and on-the-job 
training. It addresses the serious and chronic problem of youth un- 
employment, which is much too high, especially for minorities. Our 
message to today's youth seems to be that they are not needed. We 
seem to forget that today b youth determine the quality and char- 
acter of tomorrow. But this Nation has turned its back on our 
young people. Funding for education has been cut back, violence on 
TV is a pernicious problem, and this country has made little real 
effort to put America's youth to work. No wonder high school drop- 
out rales are so high and teenage pregnancy, drug abuse, and 
youth crime are increasing. 

The American Conservation Corps will help us address these 
problems and give our young people the opportunity to prove to 
America that they can contribute to our society. When President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt launched the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in 1933 he said. 

More important than material ^ains v. ill be the moral and spiritual \alue of such 
work. We can take a vast arm> of these unemplo>ed out into healthful surround 
mgs. We can eliminate, at least to some extent, the threat that enforced idleness 
brings to moral and spiritual stability. 

Idleness is a critical problem today among youth, and we must 
attack it with the same urgency and insight that FDR used over 50 
years ago when he created the American Conservation Corps. 
Those crews of spirited CCC enrollees working across the country 
in the 1930*s helped convince millions of despairing Americans that 
a better future could come. That program was a good idea then, 
and the Americaji Conservation Corps is a good idea now. 

As the late and remembered Senator Hubert Humphrey noted, 
"The CCC left no bad taste. Even the bitterest opponent of the Nev,- 
Deal has to admit that the CCC was a sound investment in both 
people £iid land," 

My own Sv.ite of Illinois established a conservation corps last 
year, Dan Petrilli, director of the Illinois program, reports that 
''we've not even scratched the surface" in fulfilling the work that 
needs to be done, or in hiring the unemployed youth who are avail- 
able for work in Illinois. The sponsors of the work projects often 
say that the corps* projects needed to be done five to ten years ear- 
lier. At its current size, the program can't keep up with the back- 
log of work that needs to be done in the State parks alone. In fact, 
Mr. Petrilli reports that we could keep those young people busy for 
an ther three years without adding one single new project, 

'x he program in Illinois doesn t begin to meet the needs of em- 
ployment of ou*- young people. There are about 170,000 young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24 who are out of work in Illi- 
nois alone. The State Conservation Corps can only provide 150 jobs 
for those young people on a year-round basis, and only 600 iobs in 
the summer. Is there any question that the American Conservation 
Corps is needed on a national scale? 

Illinois is not the only State that has demonstrated the need for 
a Federal program. As you can see from the displays around this 
room and the Corps members present in the audience, other Statec 
and local communities have similar programs, I am told that all to- 
gether, these State and local programs fill 20,000 jobs a year; yet, 
2.9 million young people between the ages of 16 and 24 are unem- 
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ployed across the Nation. These State and local programs are 
struggling to meet up with the demand, and it's time they had a 
Federal partner. 

The State programs work well, and they are cost-effective. Ac- 
cording to the Departments of Interior and Agriculture, the Youth 
Conservation Corps and the Young Adult Conservation Corps pro- 
grams of the 1970's returned $1.04 and $1.20 respectively in conser- 
vation work for every $1.00 expended by the Federal Government. 
In Illinois, these figures are even higher; in the year-round pro- 
gram, the return is almost $4.00 for every $1.00 spent, and $2.00 for 
every $1.00 spent in the summer program. These figures prove that 
President Reagan was wrong in his veto message of the ACC bill in 
1984. He said the programs have proven to be costly and ineffec- 
tive, and that their approach to youth unemployment has been dis- 
credited. This is clearly not true. I am sure that if the President 
had been aware of these facts in 1984, we would have an American 
Conservation Corps on the books today, and countless thousands of 
young people would be working instead of standing on street cor- 
ners and hanging out in shopping centers, looking for something to 
do. 

The Senate made some changes in the ACC bill in the 99th Con- 
gress that are incorporated in the version that was introduced in 
this session. Those changes increase the level of participation for 
the States and thereby stretch the modest $75 million appropria- 
tion that is asked for in this bill. I think that these changes 
strengthen the bill and are in keeping with the need for Federal, 
State and local partnerships in creating employment opportunities. 

The deficit does not alter the Nation's interest in putting unem- 
ployed youth to work on high-priority conservation programs. This 
program will save the Government money and permit 3'oung people 
to repch their fullest opportunity. It will revive a work ethic among 
our young people and it will bring back a means for education 
through work experience. It will open doors for the many trapped 
among the staggering masses of the unemployed. 

Converting our underskilled and undereducated youth into em- 
ployable and proud members of a contributing society is a worth- 
while gool. We cannot go wrong if we can achieve that goal whilo 
simultaneously remedying the deterioration of our natural lands, 
parks and recreation facilities. In this manner, our youth can serve 
both our heritage and our future. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be here today and to endorse this 
noble concept. The work is there to be done, and the youth are 
there to do it. Put the two together and America has a winner. The 
American Conservation Corps is an investment with high returns 
for our young people, for our precious natural resources, and for 
our entire country. 

I was interested recently m some international economic data 
that indicated that the average worker in Japan is making five 
percent as much as the average worker in the United States. How 
does Japan do it? Japan has invested in her people. We are invest- 
ing, candidly, too much in missiles, in things that do not have the 
kind of long-term payoff that Japan has provided for her people. 
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Now, we have to have an adequate defense, but I think we have 
to recognize that security in this country is more than simply a col- 
lection of weapons. 

Tha ik you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Paul Simon follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
SENATOR PAUL SIMON 
IN SUPPORT OF 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS ACT(H.R. 18 AND S. 27) 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
MAY 21.1987 

GOOD MORNING MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE. I AM BOTH 
DELIGHTED AND DISAPPOINTED TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAx IN SUPPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS. DELIGHTED. BECAUSE I KNOW THIS IS A GOOD 
PROGRAM. DISAPPOINTED, BECAUSE THIS BILL WAS NOT ENACTED IN THE 99TH 
CONGRESS . 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS WOULD BE THE ONLY OIREa FEDERAL PROGRAM 
FOR OUR YOUNG PEOPLE THAT WOULD COMBINE BOTH FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT AND AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATION AND ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. IT ADDRESSES THE SERIOUS 
AND CHRONIC PROBLEM OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT , WHIG! IS MUQi TOO HIGH. ESPECIALLY 
FOR MINORITIES. OUR MESS^CE TO TODAY'S YOUTH SEEMS TO BE THAT THEY ARE NOT 
NEEDED. WE SEEM TO FORGET THAT TODAY'S YOUTH DETERMINE THE QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER OF TOMORROW. BUT. THIS NATION HAS TURNED ITS BACK ON OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. FUNDING FOR EDUCATION HAS BEEN CUT BACK, VIOLENCE ON TV IS A 
PERNICIOUS PROBLEM, THIS COUNim tu\:> MADE LITTLE REAL EFFORT TO PUT 
AMERICA'S YOUTH TO WORK- NO WONDER HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUT RATES ARE SO HIGH AND 
TEENAGE PREGNANCY, DRUG ABUSE. AND YOUTH CRIME ARE INCREASING. 
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TI]E AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS WILL HELP US ADDRESS THESE PROBLEMS AND 
GIVE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE THh OPPORTUNITY TO PROVE TO AMERICA THAT THEY CAN 
CONTRIBUTE TO OUR Swv^lbT^. WiltN PRbSlObNT FRANXLIN OELANu ROOSEVELT LAU.saiED 
THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS IN 1933, HE SAID: 

MOR'v IMPORTANT... THAN MATERIAL GAINS WILL BE THE MORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL VALUE OF SUCH WORK...'»/|E CAN TAKE A VAST ARMY OF 
THESE UNEhPLOYED OUT IHTO HEALTHFUL SURROUNDINGS. ..( W] E CAN } 
ELIMINATE, AT LEAST TO SOME EXTENT, THE THREAT THAT ENFORCED 
IDLENESS BRINGS TO MORAL AND SPIRITUAL STABILITY. 

IDLENESS IS A CRITICAL PROBLEM TODAY AMONG YOUTH AND WE MUST ATTACK IT 
WITH THE SAME URGENCY AND INSIOHT THAT FDR USED OVER 50 YEARS AGO WHEN HE 
CREATED THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS. THOSE CREWS OF SPIRITED CCC 
ENROLLEKS WORKING ACROSS THE COUNTRY IN THE 30 S HELPED CONVINCE MILLIONS OF 
DESPAIRINU AMERICANS THAT A BETTER FUTURE COULD COME. THAT PROGRAM WAS A GOOD 
IDEA THEN, AND THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS IS A GOOD IDEA NOW. 

AS THE LATE AND REMEMBERED SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY NOTED, "THE CCC LEH 
NO BAD TASTE. EVEN THE BITTEREST OPPONENT OF THE NEW DEAL HAS TO ADMIT THAT 
THE CCC WAS A SOUND INVESTMENT IN BOTH PEOPLE AND LAND." 
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OWN STATB OF ILLINOIS ESTABLISHED A CONSERVATION CORPS LAST YEAR. 
D^S PETRILLI. DIRfcCTOR OK THE ILLINOIS PROGRAM, REPORTS THAT "WE'VE NOT EVFN 
SCRATQIED THE SURFACE" IN FULFILUING THE WqRK THAT NEED*! TO BE DONE. OR 
HIRING THE UNEMPLOYED YOUTH WHO ARE AVAILABLE FOR WqRK IN ILLINOIS. THE 
SPONSORS OF THE WORK PROJECTS uFiEN SA». THAT THF. CyRPS' PROJECTS NEEDED TO BE 
DONE FIVE TO TEN YEARS EARLIER. AT ITS CURRENT SUE, THE PROCRAM CAN'T KEEP 
UP WITH THE BACKLOG UF WUKK THAT NEKDS lo BE DOSE IN THE STATE PARKS ALONE. 
IN FACT. MR. PETKILLI REPORTS THAT WE COILD KEEP THOSE YOUNG PSOPLb BUSY FOR 
ANOTHER TI hE YEARS WITHOUT ADDING ONE SINVLE NEW PROJECT. 

THE PROGRAM IN ILLINOIS DOESN'T BEGIN TO MEET THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
OliR YOUNG PEOPLE. THERE ARE ABmUT Wo.UW VoUNG PEOPLE BETWEEh THE ACES nf 16 
ASU 24 WHO ARE OltT VuKK IN ILLINOIS ALoNK. THE STATE CONSERVATION CORPS 
CAN A^NLY PROVIDE iSh JOBb t'OR THOSE YOUNG PEoPLE UN A YEAR-ROUND BASIS, AND 
ONLY 600 JOBS IN THE SUMMER. IS THERE ANY QUESTION THAT THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS IS NEEDED ON A NATIONAL SCALE? 

ILLINOIS IS NOT THE ONLY STATE THAT HAS DEMONSTRATED TilE NEED FOR A 
FEDERAL PROCRAM. AS YOU CAN SEE FROM THE DISPLAYS AROUND THIS ROOM AND THE 
CORPS MEMBERS PRESENT IN THE AUDIENCE, OTHER STATES AND LOCAL COMMON! TIES HAVE 
SIMILAR PROGRAMS. 1 AM TULD TiUT ALL TOGETHER THESE STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 
FILL 20,000 Js/fiS A YEAR. YET, 2.9 MILLION YOUNG PEOPLE BETWEEN THE ACES OF 16 
AND 24 ARE UNEMPLOYED ACRg^^S THE NATIuN. THESE STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS ARE 
STRUGGLING TO MEET UP WITH THE DEMAND, AND IT'S TIME THEY HAD A FEDERAL 
PARTNER. 
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THE STATE PROCiUMS WORK WELL, AND THEY ARE CX)ST EFFECTIVE. ACCORDING TO 
TllE DEPAd'UEKTS OF INTERIOR AND AGRICULTURE, THE YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS AND 
THE YOUNC ADULT CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAMS OF THE l970*S P^URNED $1.0* AND 
$1.20 RESPECTIVELY IN CONSERVATION WORK FOR EVbRY $1.00 EXPENDED BY THE 
FEDEWtL COVERNMEKT. IN ILLINOIS, THESE FIGURES ARE EVEN HIGHER-* IN THE YEAR- 
ROUND PROGRAM THE RETURN iS ALMOST $4.00 FOR EVERY $1.00 SPENT, AND $2.00 FOR 
EVERY $1.00 SPEKT i:i THE SUMMER PROGRAM. THESh FIGURES PROVE THAT PRESIDENT 
REAGAN UaS VROSG IN HIS VETO MFSSAGE OF THE ACC BILL IN I98h. HE SAID THE 
PROGRAMS HAVE PROVEN TO BE COSTLY AND INEFFECTIVE. AND THAT THEIR APPRt TO 
YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT HAS DSEN DISCREDITED. THIS IS CLEARLY NOT TRUE. I SURE 
THAT IF THE PRESIDENT HAD BEEN AWARE OF THESE FACTS IN 1984, VC WOULD HAVE AN 
AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS ON THE BOOKS TODAY, AM) COuKTLESS THOUSANDS OF 
YVUSG PEOPLE WOULD BE WURKINb INSTEAD OF STANDING ON STREET CQRHERS AND 
HANGING OUT IN SHOPPING CENTERS LOOKING FOR SOMETHING ' ' iXi. 

THE SENATE MADE SOME OlAKGES IN THE ACC BILL l*i THE 99r< CONGRESS THAT 
ARE INCORPORATED IN THE VERSION THAT WAi> INTROU' .ED IN THIS SESSION. THOSE 
CHANGES INCREASE THE LEVEL 0 PARTICIPATION FOR THE .STATES AND THEREBY 
STRETCHES THE MODEST $7$ MILLION APPROPRIATION THAT tS ASKED FOU IN THIS fi«LL. 
I THINK IHAT THESE CHANGES SfRENGTHEN THE BILL AND ARE IN KEEPING WITH THE 
NEED FOR FP.DERAL, STAT^ AND LOCAL PARTNERSHIPS IN CREATING EHPLOYMENf 
OPPORTUNITIES. 
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THF DEFICIl OOES NOT ALTER THE NATION'? INTEREST IN PUTTING UNEMPLOYED 
YOUTH TO WORK ON HU 4 PRIORITY CONSERVATION PROGRAMS. THIS PROGRAM WILL SAVE 
THE GOVERNMENT MONEY AND PERMIT YOUNG PEOPLE TO REACH THEIR FULLEST 
OPPORTUNITY. IT WILL REVIVE A WORK ETHIC AMONG OUR fOUNG PEOPLE AND IT WILL 
BRI«C SACK A .lEANb FOR BD.UCATION THROUGH WORK EXPERIENCE. IT WILL OPEN DOORS 
FOR THE MANY TRAPPED AMONG THE STAGGERING KISSES OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

CONVERTING OUR UNDERSKILLED AND UNDEREDUCATED YOUTH INTO EMPLOYABLE AND 
PROUD MEMBERS OF A CONTRIBUTING SOCIETY IS A WORTHWHILE GOAL. WE CANNOT GO 
WRONG IF WE CAN ACHIEVE THAT GOAL WHILE SIMULTANEOUSLY REMEDYING THE 
DETERIORATION OF OUR NATURAL LANDS, PARKS, AND RECREATION FACILITIES. IN THIS 
MANNER, OUR YOUTH CAN SERVE BOTH OUR HERITAGE AND OUR FUTURE. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I AM PROUD TO BE HERE TODAY AND TO ENDORSE THIS NOBLE 
CONCEPT. THE WORK IS THERE TO BE DONE, AND THE YOUTH ARE THERE TO DO IT. PUT 
THE TWO TOGETHER AND AMERICA HAS A WINNER. THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS IS 
AN INVESTMENT WITH HIGH RETURNS FOR OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, FOR OUR PRECIOUS NATURAL 
RESOURCES, AND FOR OUR EOTIRE COUNTRY. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 
Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Simon, Tm sure that you've discovered in your travels 
around my State, and possibly your State, too— one problem that 
we have in Iowa right now with our youth is, how do we offer op- 
portunities so they are able to remain in Iowa, The declining farm 
economy has displaced so many young people and their families si- 
multaneously. A lot of kids are 'leaving not just because there 
aren't jobs on the farm, but because there aren't jobs in the local 
hospitals, there aren't jobs in the local factories. They're leaving 
and they're not coming back. And without that talent reserve, we 
are suffering a severe intellectual — as well as an economic — de- 
cline. 

My concern about this legislation is, do you see this as a way to 
retain that talent in a State like Iowa, which is undergoing a cer- 
tain upheaval, a certain metamorphosis? I'm not exactly sure what 
it will look like when the economy finally rights itself. But I must 
say that as I look for opportunities, I look for opportunities that 
will keep people in the State for a longer period of ^^ime. We have a 
tremendous problem with kids that are losing Pell grants right 
now that can no longer afford to go to our State's independent col- 
leges. We have been an excellent network of colleges. Now they're 
beginning to lose their franchise because the kids aren't going. 
They're leaving even before they go to school. 

How could you make this program a little bit more attractive to 
that youth force? You said that a makework job is better than 
none, and I suppose that's true. But I am more interested in the 
"make career" kind of job. How do we address that in this legisla- 
tion as opposed to, perhaps, diverting dollars into programs that 
will train these kids for health care positions or agribusiness posi- 
tions or investment in career opportunities that might oblige them 
to stay in the State for a longer period of time? 

Senator Simon. Okay. I guess— I don't think you can look at this 
legislation as the answer to that problem. Nor, frankly, are the 
other things that you just talked about going to be answered by 
that. You can train people for agribusiness, but if you don't have 
the agribusiness they re going to go somewhere else. 

And I would just add, we compound the problems of the cities, of 
Des Moines, of Chicago, of Indianapolis, of Minneapolis when you 
don't have opportunities in Storm Lake, Iowa, What we have to do 
is— and I think it is totally separate from this— but I think we have 
to obviously get the farm economy moving, but I think second, we 
need to have a UDAG program that really is designed for small- 
town America and for areas that are hard-hit, like much of Iowa is 
hard-hit. I think it can be done. I think Iowa is going to be better 
off when we do it, and the Nation will. But I doiit see this legisla- 
tion as, frankly, meeting that particular problem. It is a very real 
problem; there's just no question about it, and I commend you for 
taking an interest in the problem. 

Mr. Grandy. Do you think, then, just to follow up, there is a pos- 
sibility^— that a State like Iowa, not perhaps as great a conservation 
potential as a State like Minnesota, be in a position where it might 
be helping to pay for a program that it was not using proportion- 
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ately? That's another thing I'm concerned about. I'm also thinking 
thhA perhaps this would force an exodus of kids out of the State to 
go into a conservation program as an opportunity in some other 
State. Do you see this as something that is designed and tailored at 
the State level? So, for example, in Iowa these kids might be work- 
ing in the Conservation Reserve Program as, perhaps, stewards of 
conservation reserve acres? 

Senator Simon. I am not that familiar with the legislation, but I 
would think iheie are ail kinds of opportunities there in Iowa to 
put people to work within your State, And Gerry Sikorski has just 
handed me a note saying that Iowa has a program that would re- 
ceive funding under this program. 

There is no question but that all kinds of things need to be done. 
I have just finished taking a look at a study about why we're 
having flooding around this Nation. Do you know one of the rea- 
sons we're having flooding around this Nation? It ought to be fairly 
obvious. We're taking out trees and putting in parking lots and 
shopping centers and houses and planting more soybeans, so we're 
just not absorbing that water. You could be planting in Iowa along 
with the rest of the Nation, millions of trees, improving our air 
quality, reducing flooding costs in the future. But there is no ques- 
tion in my mind. I've been around Iowa enough to know that you 
have some areas with great potential for exactly this kind of work. 
I think this program can apply to Iowa and help Iowa. 

Mr, Grandy. I yield back my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Martinez, Thank you, Mr. Grandy. 

Yes, Gerry? 

Mr. Sikorski. If I could just follow up, the bill handles that kind 
of situation. There are a whole host of things. It's not just in the 
woods, in the mountains, in the lakes. It's wetlands, pollution con- 
trol, insect disea'-.e, rodents, fire protection, abandoned railway bed 
and right-of way programs, energy consei.'vation projects, reclama- 
tion, erosion, flood, drought, storm damage, road and trail mainte- 
nance, fish culture, urban revitalization, historical and cultural site 
preservation, and then you get into the conservation, the range- 
lands, the forest lands, and the rest of it. So it's pretty broad. And 
it also triggers State and local organizations and nonprofit organi- 
zations, all of which are in abundance in Iowa and other States, 
that you wouldn't normally think of in connection with a conserva- 
tion corps. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon? 

Senator Simon. I thank whoever handed me this. Among other 
things, on page 10 it talks about "proximity of facilities" to those 
who are working, and among other things, on lines 23 and 24 it 
says, "Every effort shall be made to assign youths to facilities as 
near to their homes as practicable." So I think that problem has 
been addressed. 

Let me thank you again, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. It's good to be over here again, 

Mr. Martinez. Well, let me thank you. Senator Simon, for 
taking the time from your busy schedule to be with us. We appreci- 
ate it deeply. Thank you. 
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Before I turn to Congressman Sikorski let me just add one little 
word. 

H.R. 18 also includes recreational facilities, and I believe Iowa 
has a number of historical sites, also. It also includes historical 
sites and their preservation. I think we really have to remember 
the depth and width of the legislation and how it can pertain to 
your particular mstance. But even if it didn't cover one single 
place in Iowa, that is still no reason not to support it because it 
really is of benePt to the United States overall. We may be Kepre- 
sentatives of one particular area, but weVe also Representatives of 
all the American people. 

Mr. Sikorski? 

STATEMENT OF HON. GERRY SIKORSKI, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Sikorski. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
in strong support of Mo Udall's American Conservation Corps Act, 
H.R. 18. I am a proud cosponsor of this bill because it's an impor- 
tant step in improving America s natural resources, training Amer- 
ica's youth, and developing a new American spirit of citizenship. It 
is consistent with the greater ideal of national service, which oui 
country so/ely needs today. 

Let me just point out today that the subcommittee is meeting 60 
years to the day. May 21st, 1927, when a young American who 
hailed from Minnesota stood in the dark night hours on the soil of 
France, completing the first solo trans- At Ian tic flight, a new Amer- 
ican hero and a fine example of what young Americans can do if 
we give them a chance. 

The American (Conservation Corps celebrates that spirit and 
America's new young patriots. It encourages America's young 
people to rtject the corruption seen at the basement of the White 
House, at a Washington town house, on Wall Street, in the pulpits, 
and become involved in their communities, soar to new heights, 
protect our environment, and develop the collective spirit of patri- 
otism. 

A smaller version of the American Conservation Corps exists in 
my own State of Minnesota, and it is highly sycce'^ful. Across the 
Nation there are now some 40 State and local ^nservation corps, 
created in the last few years. These and other youth service pro- 
grams are exploding with success. 

The American Conservation Corps is modeled after the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. That has pluses in people's minds and nega- 
tives in people's minds. But I want to tell you a personal story, as 
well. I remember well the stories that my father would tell me of 
his precious year that he spent in the CCC in Minnesota. Re plant- 
ed trees— built roads and dams, and worked on a host of conserva- 
tion projects that still stand today, right across from Steve's dis- 
trict. He went from northwestern Minnesota down to southeastern 
Minnesota, in the Waynesboro area. The CCC saved my dad's 
family farm in the great depression. It got a farm kid off the plains 
and into the woods for the first time in his life. It taught my dad 
how to work and get along with others, and today, across America, 
there are three billion trees— mighty sentinels— which stand as 
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daily reminders of what young people can do in just one small 
project if we let them. 

tui^^ isn't a symbolic thing, that we have three billion trees; 
they produce all kmds of clean air, good oxygen, soil and water 
conservation, wildlife habitat, aesthetics, timber and tourism indus- 
tries. And It helped keep my dad in the State of Minnesota. That 
program was the reason that he stayed in Minnesota and didn't so 
to a larger city to try to find a job. ^ 
- A 1985 Congrs5S!onal Research Ser/ice study °tat«d that m 
nearly every social standpoint, the operations of the CCC have paid 

EJ'I. ^ intangible-dividends to the 

United btates. In looking at other programs similar to the Ameri- 
can Conservation Corps they went on to say, "Social benefits are 
fw^K V-f • ^ .increased employability and earnings, 

these benefits include certain direct savings to society through re^ 
duced welfare and unemployment insurance costs and lower crime 
rates. So when we look at the $75 million figure, we not only see a 
very small number m light of what we're doing, but also some real 
cost savings to the Government, as well. 

Well, these are just some of the benefits America would reap, 
and we know we have the need. In terms of unmet needs, in 1984 
the Forest Service estimated it had. a backlog of $1.25 faill'on in 
projects which could be undertaken by youth conservation prot-qm 
personnel. By the way, these are projects that wUl never be done 
unless we have a youth conservation corps. They don't have the 
personnel. They won t ever get the money. They just won't be un- 
dertaken unless we adopt it. And they won't be done until we 
adopt something like this. There are 32 million days of tree plant- 
ing and 78 million days of stand improvement work in our national 
parks and on other public lands, more than 400,000 person-years of 
labo- returning 10 percent on investment. 

^uis isn't just an idea of getting kids into the woods and doing 
something for national parks. This is a 10 percent return on our 
investment for our economy. Our timber stands are an important 
part ot our timber industry that employs, pt last look, about three 
million people m this country and produces several billion dollars 
m economic benefits to our economy. 

We know the bottom-line benefit^ for America: better conserva- 
tion of precious resources; improved parks; marine life and wildlife 
resources; more productive timber; tourism and recreational indus- 
tries; reduced unemployment; welfare, crime, and health care 
costs — all of those have money. 

I want to focus on the most significant benefit of this program 
i-ffu u ^V'^f- li^''''^^ a" opportunity for our young people to give a 
httle back to the country that nurtured them. 

I think we can expect too much from programs such as this. We 
can expect education and training-theyll get a little bit of educa- 
tion and traimng. We can expect that they will meet huge unmet 
"I? "IT a httle bit of that. We can expect that we can do it 
without hurting the deficit, and it may be helping the deficit-we'U 
do a little bit of that. 

■The m9st important thing is the idea of building character and of 
citizenship. The service that they render to others becomes the rent 
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we pay for our room on this planet, part of the ticket to our Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Our youth are searching for purpose in the midst of baffling 
change and confusion and danger. The numbers, in terms of— a 
third of our kids are born into poverty, grow up in poverty. Suicide 
rates, illegitimacy rates, a whole host of crime rates and associated 
unemployability that comes from that environment is ver> costly, 
as well. 

For too lon^, the bottom line has been consumption of naturejs 
resources, individual wealth and personal gain. We have been told, 
and we know at our very core, that the bottom line does not meas- 
ure the awe of our natural resources, the happiness of our children, 
the beauty of our poetry, the intelligence of our public debate, the 
integrity of our public officials, or the quality of our lives. The 
American Conservation Corps begins to rebuild a sense of Ameri- 
can community and common experience and purpose and affection 
and respect which tie us together as Americans. 

For the spirit of patriotism to alight again, American needs lead- 
ership. Such leadership brought us the Peace Corps under John 
Kennedy. President Reagan's leadership, when Governor of Califor- 
nia, led to the California Ecology Corps, the predecessor of the Cali- 
fornia Conservation Corps. These programs have enjoyed tremen- 
dous bipartisan support. I believe the American Conservation Corps 
deserves this kind of support as well, and I urge the subcommittee 
to provide the leadership and act quickly on this bill, thereby re- 
newing our commitment to our young people and our natural re- 
sources. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Gerry Sikorski follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
you in strong support of H.R. 18, ^to UdaM's American 
Conservation Corps Act. 1 am a proud cosponsor of this bill 
because it*s an important step in improv i ng Ame r i ca * s natural 
resources^ training America's youth, and developing a new 
American spirit of citizenship. The American Conservation Corps 
is consistent with the greater ideal of national service which 
our country sorely needs today. 

Sixty years ago today, on ^Vay 21, 1927, a young American who 
hailed fr(^ Minnesota stood in the dark night hours on the soil 
of France completing the first trans-Atlantic flight. A new 
American hero and a fine example of what young Americans can 
do. ..if given a chance. The A.CC. celebrates that ipirit, and 
celebrates America's new patriots. It encourages America's young 
people to reject the corruption seen at the White House, on Wall 
Street and the pulpits, and become involved in their corrmun i t ic s , 
protect America's environment, soar to new heights, and develop a 
collective spirit of patriotism that comes from working for the 
corrmon good. 

A smaller version of the American Conservation Corps cxisxs 
in my own state of Minnesota, and it is highly successful. 
Across the nation, there are now some ^0 state and local 
conservation corps, ,rcated in the last few years. 

These and other youth service programs arc exploding with 
success. Of the ^.outh involved, there is no question of their 
energy, of their ability, and of their honest corrmitment to a 
better and more decent America. The individuals fighting in the 
trenches for these youth programs h«./e struggled and sacrificed 
alone too long. It is now up to us in Congress to make the 
effort to take their cause as our own. We must provide an 
opportunity for all of our country's youth to make America 
better. The A.CC. is a significant step. 

The American Conservation Corps is modeled after the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. I remember well the stories that my 
father would tell me of that precious year he spent in the CC.C. 
in Minnesota. He planted trees, built roads and dams, and worked 
on a host of conservation programs that still stand today 
protecting the land and water, producing wildlife and making 
Minnesota a better place to live. The CC.C. saved my dad's 
family farm in the Great Depression. It got a farm kid Jf f the 
plains and into the woods. It t^aught my dad how to work and get 
along with others. > id today across America there arc 3 billion 
trees -- mighty sentinels-- which stand as daily reminders of 
what young people can do in just one small project if we let 
them. 

A 1985 Congressional Research Service study stated that 
"From nearly every social standpoint, the operations of the 
CC.C have paid very practical tangible (aS well as intangible) 
dividends to the United States." In further research done on 
programs similar to the American Conservation Corps, C.R.S. 
reported : 

...social benefits are substantial. In ad(>ition to 
increased employabi 1 i ty and earnings, these benefits 
could include certain direct savings to society through 
reduced welfare and unemployment insurance costs and 
lower crime rates. 
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Thoc are just some of the benefits Mwrica would reap, and 
we know we have the need. In 198<», the Forest Service estimated 
that it had a backlog of $1.25 billion in projects which could be 
undertaken by youth conservation program per:»onnel and this 
figure has grown and is growing. And the use of Conservation 
Corps, CRS points out, is the n>ost effective way to decrease the 
health and safety problems which G.A.O. has Identified as being 
prominent in our National Parks* 

At a proposed $75 million annual authorization, the U.S 
Forest Service backlog alone could provide more than IC year^ of 
work for "the American Conservation Corps. There are 32 million 
tfays of tree pisnting 2nd 7?..(«--! P^>n days of stand Improvement 
work in our national parks on other public lands -- more than 
ftO0,00O person-years of labor, returning 10 percent on 
investment. 

We know the bottom line benefits for America: better 
conservation of precious resources, improved pa rks , mar i.ne life 
and wildlife resources; more productive timber tourism and 
recreational industries; reduced unemployment, welfare, crime, 
and hea 1 th care. 

However, the most significant benefit of this program for 
America is that It gives opportunity for America's young to give 
a little back to the country that nurtured them. The service 
that they render to others becomes the rent we pay for our room 
on this planet; part of the ticket to American citizenship. 

America's youth are searching for purpose in the midst of 
baffling change, confusion, and danger. We arc losing many of 
our active and comnltted youth to indifference and the almighty 
financial bottom line. We have grown perhaps too efficient at 
counting money and not efficient enough at measuring what gives 
satisfaction to our own minds and hearts. 

For too long the bottom line has been consumption of natures 
resources, individual wealth and personal gain. We have been 
told and we know at our very core that the bottom line does not 
measure the awe of our natural wonders, the happiness of our 
children, the beauty of our poetry, the intelligence of our 
public debate, the integrity of our public officials, or the 
quality of our lives. It can tell us everything about America, 
except what makes us proud to be Americans. 

The A.C.C. begins to rebuild our sense of American community 
and cooTTion experience and purpose and affection and respect 
wh i ch tic us together as M^ericans. 

For the spirit of patriotism to alight again, America needs 
leadership. Such leadership brought us the Peace Corps under 
3ohn F. Kennedy. President Reagan's leadership when Governor of 
California led to the California Ecology Corps the predecessor 
of the California Conservation Corps. These programs have 
enjoyed tremendous bipartisan support and 1 believe that the 
A.C.C. deserves this kind of support as well. 1 urge this 
subconmi ttee to provide the leadership and act quickly on this 
bill, thereby renewing our commitment to our v^ung people and our 
natural resources. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Congressman Sikorski. I hope that 
you can wait until we hear from Mr. Frank Petty. 
Mr. Sikorski. I think I can. 
Mr. Martinez. All right. 

cu^i*!^.-,*'??* ^'^ '^''t *° *° ^'*- ^^^^^ Petty, Vice President, 
Shell UU Company. I am one of your customers. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF FRANK PETTY, SENIOR REPRESENTATIVE 
SHELL OIL CORP., AND CHAIRMAN, TEXAS CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Mr. Petty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I'd like to say that I 
apprt jate the upgrade in my title to Vice President. I think for 

r o,""®??^., i ^^^'^ that I'm a Senior Representative 

ot Shell Oil Company. 

Mr Martinez. Okay. We're looking to the future, though. 
[Laughter.] ^ 
Mr. Petty. Thank you. 

I am here in my capacity as chairman of the Texas Conservation 
Corps, chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Having been appointed to the Board of TCC as a representative 
rTu TT having just completed a three-year term as a member 
ot the Houston, Private Industry Council, I would like to direct my 
remarks to three points that I think are key to this bill: work 
projects of conservation corps and the benefits that are derived 
trom them; employment and the training of our youth; and, finally, 
the private sector support of such programs. 

The Texas Conservation Corps was created in 1985 by Executive 
Order of Governor Mark White, a copy of which is attached to the 
handout, and it is currently being continued by Governor Bill Cle- 
ments. I point this out to underscore the continuity. If we can 
make the transition from a Democratic administration to a Repub- 
lican administration, I think this speaks well for the conservation 
corps programs. 

We will probably never see another completely Federally-tunded 
program on the scale of those of the old Civilian Conservation 
corps, and I don t think that's what we're looking for. Perhaps it's 
not the most desireable thing for many different reasons. The TCC 
uses a concept of marshaling multiple groups cf funding sources to 
reinforce and promote training. That's the approach that we use in 
Texas. We are funded by our local JTPA service delivery areas, 
which are generally known as PITS, with JTPA monies. We are 
also funded from the State with what we call our Texas education 
butions ^^^^ funded, of course, by private sector contri- 

We are funded, finally, by fees that these young people earn 
from contract services that they perform for municipalities and 
agencies. 

We serve approximately 300 young people on a year-round basis, 
we serve another 25 young people in special summer programs, 
targeted for a lower age group than the 18 to 21. 

Our goal basically is to teach the work ethic, and this, I think, is 
very, very important. We can talk about skills training; we can 
talk about educational upgrade, but if we don't talk about young 
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people having the work ethic, then we don't talk about a viable, 
competitive work force, and that's what the private sector and the 
public sector, indeed, will need in the future. 

I think this is very basic to this program. In addition to tha', we 
are directing oar attention at the so-cr\led "high risk" kids. These 
are young people v ho probably, if they stayed in their respective 
communities under the normal JT?A program as we know it, 
chances are they may drop out of that program or simply be recy- 
cled back through that program. What we attempt to do in Texas is 
to take these young people into a residential setting away from 
their homes and carry them through a very strict, disciplinary, 
work -ethic kind of experience, ur to a period of six months. 

I have traveled across the State of Texas from the urban areas of 
Houston to the Valley, and I have seen young people come from all 
over the State of Texas into this prog- am. And when you bring a 
group of young people who are unemployed, Mr. Chairman, bring 
them into a situation where they have to get up at 5:00 o'clock in 
the morning and begin to work and learn how to pack their lunch 
and to go out to a work site, get involved into a project, and then 
bring them back at the end of that workday and say, "Now, look, 
you have some educational deficiencies. You need to upgrade your- 
self and get yourself a GED. There's a class that's going to last 
until 9:00 o'clock. Go to it." And when you begin to see those young 
people get involved in those programs— not only in developing the 
work ethic, but being concerned about their own individual upgrad- 
ing—I think you will see the results of the return on the dollar. 

We are pleased to see the provisions in this bill that provide for 
review of and comment on proposals by the S^ate Job Training Co- 
ordinating Councils. I think when we started the program in Texas, 
one of the first things that we looked at was, basically, where are 
we going to get the monies. I think this is a concern of everybody. 
Well, JTPA dollars are out there; and the population that JTPA 
serves is basically the very same population that this bill talks 
about. I must hastily say, though, that I think there are a lot of 
young people who do not fall into the JTPA definition who could 
certainly benefit from the work ethic that is prornot'^d by this pro- 
gram. 

But nevertheless, we vvent to the State Coordinating Councils in 
Texas and we got a pledge from the Councils that we would work 
with every Private Industry Council throughout the State of Texas. 
We are still in the process of developing that, but the reception has 
been very, very good. 

I want to point out one other thing, that in reviewing the legisla- 
tive history of this bill I have seen the issue of what corporate 
America is willing to do in support of this program. The Board of 
Directors of the Texas Conservation Corps has, or has had, repre- 
sentatives of Atlantic Richfield Company, Tenneco, Brown & Root, 
Exxon, Allied Travel, Petro, Sun Exploration Company, Warren 
Electric, as well as Shell. In addition to helping design and shape 
the policy as Board members, the private sector has been an impor- 
tant part of my funding. I have attached to the handout I've given 
you the listing of funds that we've received from the private sector, 
some ^^*±00,000, untold numbers of dollars in indirect services, that 
nave made this program operate in the State of Texas. And we 
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think that that, in itself, is an indication of the kind of support 
that the private sector will give not only in Texas, but across the 
country, providing that they can see something very positive other 
than what we've been able to provide them through the normal 
programs that we have in existence. I think that this work ethic 
concept IS very basic and very key to the success that we have with 
our young people who are to benefit from this program. 

Let me point out that in the TCC, we attempt to serve the most 
at-risk youth^ This is where we think the payoff is in terms of our 
mvestmenl. In Texas, 85 percent of our prison 'inmates are high 
school dropouts; 67 p^.-cent of the people on welfare are dropouts; 
62 percent of the people earning below the poverty line are drop- 
outs. Minority youth unemployment in Texas exceeds 50 percent in 
some areas of our State. These kinds of statistics scare us. 

I think across the pages of the printed media we see every day 
the toll that is being taken by this country as a whole— the taxpay- 
ers, what have you— when we have large numbers of people who 
are unemployed, who are incapable of making that transition 
where they are contributing members of society. If we don't pay for 
it through legislation of this kind, we will pay for it through pris- 
ons. I tnink we all know that we're practically saturated; we can't 
afford to build prisons any more at the rate that we need them. 
And if the rate of crime continues at the pace that it's going, we're 
going to have a problem far more serious on our hands than we 
have, and certainly one far more serious and far more important 
than the mere pittance that we're asking for in terms of dollars in 
this legislation. 

There are many programs around that teach job-specific skills, 
such as auto mechanics, computer programmers, typists, but we be- 
lieve many youth today need more basic training. And again, I re- 
emphasize training and the worl. ethic. How to get uo day in and 
day out and go to work, how to follow instructions, aow to work 
With others as part of a team. These are attributes that employers 
are looking for in employees. That is what an American Conserva- 
tion Corps can teach our young people. Although we have a suc- 
cessful small conservation corps in Texas, we support the American 
Conservation Corps bill because it would give us a broader and 
more stable funding base, allowing us to expand this program to 
serve more youth. 

We urge your favorable consideration of this bill, and I thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 
[The prepared statement of Frank E. Petty follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF MR. FRANK E. PETTY 
SR. REPRESENTATIVE 
SHELL OIL COMPANY 
AND 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TEXAS CONSERVATION CORPS 
BEFORE 

THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUTNlTY 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 
CONCERNING H.R. 18 
THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS 



Mr. Chairoan. My name is Frank Petty, and I am here in ny capacity as 
Chairaan of the Board of The Texas Conservation Corps (TCC). 

Having been appointed to the Board of fCC as a representative of Shell Oil 
Company and having just corapleted a three-year tena as a nember of the 
Houston Private Industry Council, I would like to direct my reaarks to three 
aspects of the American Conservation Corps Bill: (a) work projects of 
Conservation Corps and the benefits derived therefrom, (b) employment and 
training of our youth; and (c) private sector support of such programs. 

The Texas Conservation Corps was created in 1985 by Executive Order of 
Governor Mark White » a copy of which is attached, and is being continued as 
a Governor*s Model Youth Program under the new administration of Governor 
Bill '^oents. 1 point this out only to underscore the bipartisan support 
TCC ' (and believe me if a program can survive such a change in the 
Tex( iical scene, it has strong support). 

We bably never see another completely federally funded program on 

the sea , jf the old Civilian Conservation Corps. Perhaps it is not even 
desirable. The TCC uses a concept of marshaling multiple funding sources 
tc accomplish a multiplicity of purposes. 

We are funded by local service delivery areas (SDA) with Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) training dollars, state-level JTPA education 
coordination funds, private sector contributions, and fees we earn for work 
performed for governmental entities. We serve approximately 300 youth a 
year in our year around residential program and will serve another 250 to 300 
in non-residential summer i roflraos. 

Our goal is to teach the "work ethic" to 18 to 21 year old economically 
disadvantaged youth an** place then in private sector jobs when they cosiplete 
the program. We believe that thv way to learn good work habits and attitudes 
and how to work hard is to do hard work. 

Our Corpsmeabers do that hard work on projects ranging from restoration of 
the historic Battleship Texas to building drainage systems in the "Colonias" 
(rural slum subdivisions in the Lower Rio Grande Valley). We've planted palm 
trees in McAllen, cleared tall timber for a public golf course in the piney 
woods north of Houston, and installed low- flow shower heads and other water 
conservation devices in the city of Austin. 

As valuable and cost effective as these and other projects have been for the 
taxpayers of Texas, our emphasis is on saving and developing our most valuable 
resource - our young people. 

We arc pleased to see the provisions in this bill that provide for review and 
coaaent of proposals by the State Job Training Coordinating Councils and 
Private Industry Councils. If, as we do, you view the American Conservation 
Corps as not only a program to perform valuable public projects, but also as a 
vehicle to prepare our youth to become productive employ&ble citizens, it 
makes sense to coordinate with JTPA. 
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w"I;'?L?'noIS? tH /"""e/privne partnership It represents, leads »e 
5ueh as Jhfs """"^ would supporlVpJiarL 

IIlnJ?i!;? ?f '"'■'S'?'"? Conservation Corps has or has had 

representatives of Atlantic Richfield Cotpany. Tenneco Brown and Coot 

ExPl^ratfin Co=plS;.°Ke"Ele?? ic 

^ I "'■'"'2" fS""" t""" important part of cur fundUa. 

ilMi over a year i.id half, we have received nearly MOO.OOO In ' 
contributions. A list of our private sector contributori is aitached. 

Vlll Ifi"? sxPP"-'. especially during the hardest eeonoaic tines Texas has 
l^r^/Z^^^^ '-^ P^'-" «ctor folZ'n^lu. 

We do it for cany reasons: 

conlme^V?e"l^^ ^^"^ Protect cur environment .nd 

!n ^Il!.I^ocr J® "J^^ ^^""^"^ """ve and the aost «t risk youth 
In Texas 85\ of prison Irvmates are high school drop-outs. 67X of the neonli 
on welfare are drop-outs. B2X of the people earning beloC the DOverty^nSe 

Jute'^'^hose-lcini^^f^^Lr?".'? e««d? sli In sS^S'a i "our 

Utlr J5 n? K scare us. If ve don't pay now. we will pay 

later, and it will be nuch more expensive. c wm pay 

There are nany proQraas around that teach job 'pecific skills sLch as 
if^J'llh programming, typing, etc.. bSt we b!l eve LS5 JJu'h 

tooy need ouch nore basic training. Training in the work ethic -- how to 

2o'?k"5l?J'o he?;'af LJ^'orf '''' '' follorfSs^r'Sctions 'hoi'to 

?^i^nn / ? f ^^^^ * ^^^^ arc attributes employers are 

lL%??uI"oinVp?X"" '''' ^" ConservaM;?prca^ 

Although we have a successful small Conservation Corps in Texas, we suooort 
the American Conservation Corps bill because it would o ve us a b^oade? aJd 
BOre stable funding base allowing us to expand the prooraa to «rv? ao^e 
youth. We urge your favorable consideration of thii bllK 

Thank you. 
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Th£ STATE Of TEXAS 
EXECUTIVE DCPARTKEKT 
OrnCE OF THE GOVERNOR 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

August 9. 1985 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 

CREATING THE TEXAS CONSERVATION CORPS 



WHEREAS, youth uncspploymcnt rates continue at inore than 
twice the national average; and 

WHEREAS, the State of Texas is cocraittcd to s«rvi»'.g our 
young people by preparing thea with the knowledge and skilis, and 
providing the opportunities to enter the work force ar productive 
citizens; and 

WHEREAS, the econosy of Texas is heaUhy and growing, and 
the business and indintrial cotxjunity of our state has a contin- 
uing need for qualified workers; and 

WHEREAS, young citizens who are systematically excluded frora 
economic participation and Mfiningful work experience beccwe a 
tragic waste of resources and a costly burden to our soci'sty, And 

WHEREAi, the quality of life of the citizens of Texas is 
enhanced by the preservation, conservation, and developosent of 
our natural and historic resources; and 

WHEREAS, I have designated the Texas Educational Foundation 
to be the adainistrative entity to operate the Texas Conservation 
Corps, and 

WHEREAS, I have appointed the Texas Conservation Corps 
Advisory Board composed of representatives cf business and 
industry, state agencies, and environmental groups who serve at 
the pleasure of the Governor, without cocspensation or 
reiBburseaent of expenses, to provide policy guidance and private 
sector support for the progran, 

HOW, THEREFORE, I, Mark White, Governor of the State of 
Texas, do hereLy establish the Texas Conservation Corps, as a 
Governor's tlodel Youth Program. 

The Texas Conservation Corps is hereby charged with but not 
lioitcd to the following furxtions and responsibiliticst 

(1) to provide a work/education prograa that will prepare 
young nen and wofflen 18 to 21 years of age for entry into the work 
force; 

(2) to provide the business and industrial co«ounity cf 
Texas with a pool of workers who have proven ability and who ove 
good work hatits and attitudes; 

(3) to conserve, preserve, and develop the natural and 
historical resources of our state, both public and private; 

(4) to assist in establishing local co«nunity service 
and/or conservation corps programs; 

(5) to assist governoental and other <:'saster relief 
organizations in responding to natural d1s?*icrs and other 
eoergencies. 
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The Texas Conservation Corps shall be funded primarily frosn 
appropriate federal funds, private sector funds, available state 
resources such as surplus property, and any fee for service 
contracts which it may negotiate with public or private entities. 

All state agencies, boards and conmissions are hereby 
directed to assist fully the Texas Conservation Corps and its 
Administrative Entity in carrying out its responsibilities. 

This executive order shall be effective immediately and 
shall remain in full force and effect until modified, amended, or 
rescinded. 



Given under ray hand this 8th day 
of August , 1985 





Governor of Texas 




Hyra A. McDaniel 
Secretary of Stale 



filed in the Olfice of 
Secretary of Stale 

AUG 91985 

Statutory FJ//nflslj,vislon 
Slalutory Documents 
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TEXAS CONSERVATION CORPS 
CONTRIBUTOR LIST 



DATE 



CONTRIBUTOR 



AMOUNT 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



01/08/85 
01/11/85 
01/31/85 
05/24/85 
06/11/85 
07/12/85 
08/08/85 

8. 08/27/85 

9. 09/03/85 
>9/ll/85 
09/20/85 
09/24/85 
10/22/85 
11/04/85 
12/16/85 
01/15/86 
02/11/86 

18. 03/19/86 

19. 04/17/86 

20. 04/24/86 

21. 05/01/86 

22. 05/20/86 

23. 07/22/86 

24. 08/13/86 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 



Caaeron Iron Works $ 2,500.00 

Exxon 20,000.00 

Sun Oil Conpany 20,000.00 
Transcontinental Gas & Pipeline Corp 5,500.00 

Tenneco, Inc. 20,000.00 

Warren Electric Co. ,000.00 

Brown & Root, Inc. '^00.00 

Houston Lighting & Power ,000.00 

Shell Oil Cojnpany 20,000.00 

Texas Utilities Electric Co. 5,000.00 

DuPont 5,000.00 

United States Steel 2,500.00 

Sun Exploration & P oduction Co. 20,000.00 

Frito Lay, Inc. 2,400.00 

Atlantic Richfield Foundation 40,000.00 

Brown & Root, Inc. 2,000.00 

Exxon Company U.S.A. 25,000.00 

DuPont 3,000.00 

Trull Foundation 4,000.00 

Shell Oil Coopa..y 20,000.00 

Tenneco, Inc. 20,000.00 

Warren Electric Co. 10,000.00 

Houston Natural Gas 20,000.00 

Cameron Iron Works 1,000.00 

Houston Lighting and Power 2,500.00 

Southwestern Bell Telephone 10,000.00 

ARCO 1,000.00 

Exxon 15,000.00 

Sun Exploft-ion and Production Co. 500.00 
Mary Kay Cosmetics 

(Personal Care Products) 
Dr. Clay Smith 

(Computer Hardware and Software) 
Mr. Morgan (San Antonio) 

(Computer Hardware and Software) 
Farrah Clothing 

(Uniform Slacks) 
Justin Boot Company 

(Boots) 
Gulf Oil Company 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Petty. 

A theme that runs through your presentation is that H.R. 18 is 
beneficial. Its beneficial to the State of Texas and it's beneficial to 
the-young people mvolved, and I think that's something that we've 
got to keep m mind. You made me a statement about "pay me now 
or pay me later," and it reminded me of that commercial where a 
guy IS holding an oil filter, and he says, "You pay me now or pay 
me later, and the inference was that it was going to cost you a lot 
more later. And your reference 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Was that a Shell oil filter? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Martinez. Yes, it was a Shell oil filter. But the inference 
was that it was going to cost much more later, and I think we can 
make the same analogy here. I read not too long ago a statistic of 
what It costs to educate and train one of these people. The example 
was Job Corps, and the cost of training a person through Job 
Corps, m some cases, was less than ?2,000. In that same vein, it 
would cost something well in excess of $20,000 to incarcerate that 
same person for a year. And I think that's what we're talking 
about— giving young people alternatives. 

Here, a^n, there are several States that have programs similar 
to this, and we re going to hear from some of them later. But hov/ 
is It that even though the States have realized the value of these 
programs, we re still having difficulty convincing the Administra- 
tion of the value of this? I think there's an irony there that we al- 
luded to earlier. The same program was promoted and sold and 
tought for m California by the same person that pocket-vetoed it 
here m Washington. How do we get across that we need this, and 
we need this now? 

Mr. Petty. Well, I don't have a magic answer to that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I would think that one of the things that we have to look 
^ J'^^* ^^^S ^SO, we were flying very, very high. We 

really didn t regard ourselves as having a problem, certainly not a 
problem of employment, certainly not a problem of earning capac- 
ity ot people. But we did do something that was unique that 
prompted us to go in this direction. We took a look at our educa- 
tion programs and we began to look at the number of dropouts that 
we had m the State of Texas. Of course, you know, the population 
niix m the State of Texas, the high Hispanic mix— this was a point 
ot real concern because, we said, if we were going to be competi- 
tive, certainly, we would have to do something about our education- 
al system. And as we got into that study and looked at those fig- 
ures we found out that there was a direct correlation, as was made 
earlier here, between school dropouts, unemployment and all other 
kinds of related social problems. And it was the feeling of the Gov- 
ernor s office on model youth programs that this was something 
that we had to get involved in. If we didn't have enough State 
money or Federal money, we had to go out and get some private 
sector money and some other ways of doing it. And this was what 
we tried to do. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I think what we need to do is to get people to go to 
these projects. They're all over. Go to the Texas project. Go to the 
California project, Iowa, Minnesota— there are 40 State and local 
programs around the country. These aren't namby-pamby easy 
deals. They get up early; they're under very strict discipline; they 
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learn a very strong work ethic. And I think we might be talking 
around— Steve raises issues that— all I can say is, first of all, don t 
expect miracles from a $75 million program. Think of what we do 
in the Department of Agriculture; $75 million is nothing. It's a 
drop in this water glass. Think of what we do in Department of De- 
fense; $75 million is only a third of what Wedtech got away with 
up in New York. It's not that big a deal; $75 million, and we can t 
expect miracles. But if we go to these projects and see these kids 
getting up early, marching around, doing their work, getting 
caught goofing off and the rest of it, you understand that these are 
the very principles that Ronald Reagan has spoken eloquently and 
beautifully about, the kinds of principles that conservatives, liber- 
als. Republicans and Democrats can feel very good about, that are 
being instilled in a group of people without which— without this 
program, they'd never get those principles. 

Let me also say that we can argue in Education and Labor that 
this is an Education and Labor program. We can argue over in In- 
terior that it's a conservation program. It's a little bit of both, but 
really, it's a citizenship program, trying to deal with some young 
people who probably wouldn't get certain principles about work 
ethic and discipline without it, and we know that the numbers pay 
off. There are a couple reports from CRS that show tremendous 
numbers in terms of reduced crime rates, reduced rates of unem- 
ployment, reduced rates of welfare and unemployment compensa- 
tion, as well as meeting some needs that would go totally unmet. 

I'd like for people to just appreciate that point in response to 
your question. It's a citizenship issue. It helps them train, it helps 
education, it helps meet unmet needs, it helps reduce the deficit; 
but most important of all, it helps build better citizens who will 
pay off directly later on. 

Mr. Martinez. You answered all the questions that I was going 
to ask you, Gerry. I'm very impressed with your testimony. You ve 
hit some very important points, and I think we have to keep ham- 
mering these home. 

I would turn to Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank both of 
you for your statements. 

Mr. Petty, you hit on what I think is probably the solution to 
this whole issue, and that is to find a way in which we can imple- 
ment and coordinate this program through the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, and I'd really appreciate it if you could provide this 
subcommittee with an in-depth summary of how the Texas pro- 
gram interacts with the Job Training Partnership Program. 

Let me give you a couple of examples. In the Summer Youth Em- 
ployment Pr(^ram we spend $700 million out of Job Training Part- 
nership Act monies for Summer Youth. In the Basic Grant Pro- 
gram for disadvantaged Adults and Youth, we spend $1.8 billion, of 
which 40 percent must be spent on youth, which is about $750 mil- 
lion. And as Gerry is suggesting here, $75 million is perhaps not a 
lot of money. If we could find a way to fold this program in 
through the Job Training Partnership Act, we're going to make re- 
sources available of a significantly higher proportion than present- 
ly exists. Senator Simon suggested, for example, that we ought to 
use the Job Training Partnership Act to do screening and assess- 
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ment upon entry into the program, and I would ask both of you 
and eveo^one here today to begin considering if that isn't a means 
by which we can make available this opportunity. We can have 
i-ederal resources there, but we can also get at the targeting and 
training and education concerns that I have. Very frankly, we may 
into law everybody happy here and get something passed 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Let's focus on that— I don't know about the time; 
we may nave a vote on the journal 

Mr. Martinez. We already do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I guess we do have a vote. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me interrupt, Gerry 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I notice in the bill, on page 11 under Joint 
Projects, there is a provision specifically authorizing and encourag- 
ing this arrangement. One of the problems you get into, and I 
failed to mention this, the Army Corps of Engineers has specifical- 
ly highlighted this, as has TVA and others— I know the Army 
Corps of Engineers is very active along the Mississippi, on Iowa's 
eastern border, as it is along the Wisconsin-Minnesota border, as 
well. Those might fit under the Job Training Partnership Act, and 
the might not. We don t want to go so far in that direction that we 
preclude the kinds of projects that would be beneficial to our States 
and the Army Corps of Engineers and others. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me turn to Mr. Grandy. And let me say that 
since we re m this building, I know we can get to the vote in less 
than five minutes, so even when the 10-minute buzzer goes off we 
still have five minutes. So let me allow Mr. Grandy to take that 
five minutes. Then we'll dismiss the panel and allow them to go on 
their way, and we 11 recess for 10 minutes and go over to vote. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was curious when I was looking over the bill. On page 19, under 
bpecial Responsibilities," is this basically the pay scale that you 
have outhned here, Mr. Sikorski, for people that would enroll into 
this program? Do I understand this correctly to be 

Mr. Sikorski. As I understand it, it is. I have to admit that 
standing m for Mo Udall is a big responsibility. And as I under- 
'/^i' ^® talking about is roughly minimum wage. 

Mr. Grandy. It would be a minimum wage? 

Mr. Sikorski. As I understand it, the summary that came out of 
his office talks about a minimum wage. I couldn't figure out, pro- 
jecting from 95 percent of an enlistee's 

Mr. Grandy. I was kind of hoping you would be able to answer 
that, because I certainly 

Mr. Sikorski. Well, we will get that for you. 

Mr. Grandy. I guess my question is that if it's not minimum 
wage. It Its beneath the minimum wage, are you suggesting that 
we would have, perhaps, some kind of a subminimum wage or 
youth minimum wage to make this program viable, or would you 
want to maintain the pay scale at the minimum wage, no matter 
what it becomes? 

Mr. Sikorski. As I understand it, it's not beneath it. The summa- 
ry says that corps members would be paid approximately minimum 
wage. 
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Mr. Grandy. Approximately minimum wage. So if the minimum 
wage goes up, then the pay scale for the program would go up? 
That's what you see? 

Mr. SiKORSKi. We will find that out, Fred. I don't want to say 
that that's the case without checking it out with Mo Udall. 

Mr. Grandy. Finally, not having looked through the whole bill, I 
am reading pages 6 and 7 where you were reading off the kinds of 
projects that would be used here. Would it be possible for a State to 
design its own slate of projects? Because it's conceivable that a 
State like Iowa, a Stave 'Ike Minnesota, a State like Wisconsin 
would have different needs. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. In fact, chat's why it's embraced that way. 

Mr. Grandy. You refer to the Secretary of Agriculture in this 
legislation fairly legularly. It seems to me that Soil Conservation 
Service should oe included in this somewhere. But in a State like 
Iowa, you might have a greater need for participation in that than 
you would, perhaps, in the Forest Service, which is not as great. 

Do States have the flexibility to design a program that will con- 
centrate on their environmental needs? 

I guess we'd better adjourn, right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I think definitely yes. The application procedure is 
such that the program ideas come from a local basis and get ap- 
proved, and we know that State and local nonprofits are going to 
be the generating forces for these programs. 

Mr. Martinez. Let me announce that we've been joined by Jim 
Jontz from Indiana, who has acquiesced to not ask any questions at 
this time so we can get over and vote. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Let me also thank the subcommittee for allowing 
me to come this morning. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, and we'll recess for 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Martinez. Since the two most important members of this 
committee are here, the Chairman and the ranking minority 
member, we'll go ahead and get started. 

I'd like to introduce the next panel, a very distinguished group of 
people. 

We have, first of all, Barry Tindall, who is Associate Director of 
the National Recreation and Park Association. We have Raul Yza- 
guirre, a very good friend. President of the National Council of La 
Raza; we have William Basl, President, National Association of 
Service Conservation Corps; and we have Michael Bailin, Presi- 
dent, Public/Private Ventures, Inc. Last but not least, we have 
Debra Fremstad, Pierce County, Wisconsin Conservation Corps 
Member, I will turn to Mr. Gunderson to allow him to make an in- 
troduction. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I want to correct the list of witnesses and indicate 
that Debra Fremstad is not from Pierce County; she's from Trem- 
pealeau County. 

Let me share with you all a rather humorous story about what's 
called "peer pressure." Debra Fremstad happens to be not only a 
constituent of mine and a neighbor of mine back home, so they 
bit)ught her out here to testify and try to convince me on the par- 
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ticular legislation that is in front of us, but above and beyond that 
they ve also chosen someone who is a relative of inine.[Laughter.] 
Now, if you think that's bad news, let me tell you that in every 
dark cloud there is a silver lining. And as I was talking with 
Debbie yesterday, she indicated that, yes, indeed, this was her first 
time to Washington, D.C. So if I have done nothing else by my op- 
position last year. Deb, I got you a trip to Washington, and it 
wasn t all bad. 

So with that, I appreciate the Chairman allowing her to testify 
first so that I can get over to the floor and participate in the floor 
debate on an education bill that Tm very involved with in another 
subcommittee. I appreciate that, Mr Chairman. 

And, Deb, I want to welcome you not only to Washington, but to 
our hearing. 

Mr. Martinez. Ms. Fremstad, I can't help but take the opportu- 
nity to needle Steve a little bit. Because he was in opposition, at 
th.^t time you removed him to about fifth cousin or something, 
right? As distant as you could? [Laughter.] 

If he does the right thing this time you'll restore him to his 
proper place, right? 

Thank you. With that, you might begin. 

STATEMENT OF DEBRA K. FREMSTAD, TREMPEALEAU COUNTY, 
VVI, CORPS MEMBER IN THE WISCONSIN CONSERVATION CORPS 

Ms. Fremstad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having me here 
today, and thank you, Steve, for my trip to Washington, D.C. I am 
a 23-year-old corps member of the Wisconsin Conservation Corps. 

In July of 1986, I moved back to my home town from another 
State. I couldn't believe how much things had changed in the area 
m the two years that I was gone. Jobs that were always scarce 
were almost nonexistent. 

I heard about the Wisconsin Conservation Corps through a friend 
of mme. I applied for the job. I was accepted, and I began work. 

I ve always been interested in conservation, wildlife, nature, and 
being able to combine an interest and a job has made this a very 
special year for me. 

As a member of the corps, Tve played a part in completing vari- 
ous projects around Trempealeau County. I have helped to build 
and maintain hiking trails, skiing trails; I have mended pheasant 
pens; I have done timber stand improvement; built and placed 
wood duck houses and fish cribs, and other projects that improve 
and enhance our natural resources in Trempealeau County. 

As a result of working in this program, I learned valuable skills 
that will help me in the career that I have chosen. 

We use a variety of power tools in our jobs, and I have learned to 
use each and every one of them. I use a chain saw. I have learned 
to use skil saws, power tools, power drills. I learned minor carpen- 
try skills; the proper care and maintenance of such tools; safe 
usage of tools, and first aid, which also comes in handy in everyday 
life. 

This job had a lot to do with my choice in a career. Tve always 
wanted to further my education, but I didn't know where I wanted 
my life to go. Tve enjoyed working in this program so much that I 
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have chosen to go into a similar field, which is wildlife manage- 
ment. 

As an added incentive, the Conservation Corps offers a $1,000 
scholarship and encourages young peoj. to further their educa- 
tion. 

The Conservation Corps has been the most enriching and reward- 
ing year of my life to date. The corps has given me more than new 
knowledge and skills. I have also gained pride in the work that I 
have accomplished, and a new direction in life. My grandfather 
worked for the Civilian Conservation Corps. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to work in the Wisconsin Conservation Corps, and I hope 
with all my heart that these programs continue for people in 
future generations. 

I thank you for having me. 

[The prepared statement of Debra K. Fremstad follows:] 
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Stateirent of Debra K. Fremstad 
Corps Merrbor in Wisconsin Conservation Corps 

Before the House 
Subcaimittee on EiTployirent Op^rtunities 

May 18, 1987 

Thank you, Mr. Chainnan, for having here tcday. My name is 
Debbie Premstad and I am a 23 year old Corps rreinber m the Wisconsin 
Conservation Corps. 

In July of 1986, I nwed back to my hcnetown from another state. 
I couldn't believe hew much things had changed in the two yeeurs I was 
gone. Jobs, v^iich were always scarce, had become almost non-existent. 
I heard abxit the Wisconsin Conservation Corps, applied and was accepted 
for the job. I have always been interested in conservation and being 
able to carbine an interest with work has made this a very special year 
for me. 

As a member of the corps, I've played a part in cctrpleting various 
projects in my county. I've helped to build and maintain hiking and 
ski trails, mended pheasant pens, built and placed woooujck houses, built 
fish cribs, done timber stand iiTprovemenc cind many other projects that . 
ijtiprove and enhance our natural resources and parks. 

As a result of working in this program, I learned valuable skills 
that will help me in the career I have chosen. We use a variety of power 
tools in our work and I have learned to use then all. Tools such as 
chainsaws, skill saws and power drills. I also learned minor carpentry 
skills, proper care and maintenance of tools, safe usage of tools and 
first aid, which is also useful in everyday life. 

This job had alot to do with my choice in a career. I've always 
wanted to fv -ther my education, but I never knew what I wanted to do with 
my life. 

I've er joyed working in this program so much, that I am going into 
a related field; wildlife ^tlnagement. As an added incentive, the Conservation 
Corps offers scholarships of $1,000.00 to encourage young people in che 
program to go on to school. I can honestly say that if it hadn't been 
for this program, I would probably never have decided to go to college. 

To date, this has been the most enriching and rewarding year of my 
life. The Corps has given me more than knowledge and skills. I have 
also gained pride in the work I do and a direction in life. 

My grandfather worked for the Civilian Conservation Corps; I had 
the qjportunity to work for the Wisconsin Conservation Corps cind I hope 
future generations will be granted these c^5poi^tunities for years to ccme. 
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Mr. Martinez. I know that Mr. Gunderson has to leave shortly 
to go to the floor, so Pm going to use the Chair's prerogative to 
allow Mr. Gunderson to question you if he wants to at this time, so 
that he can feel free to leave at any time he needs to, 

Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, 
Debbie, for not only very good testimony, but I think very heart- 
warming testimony. 

One of the things which I noticed when I walked in this room 
today is that those of us who go through hearing after hearing here 
on Capitol Hill oftentimes walk into hearings that are a little bit 
cold and, should I say, a little bit boring. You could walk into this 
room today and tell that the people that are here are here from 
the heart. And I think that regardless of one's position on this par- 
ticular bill, that in and of itself becomes very encouraging. 

Yesterday afternoon, Debbie, we talked about some of my con- 
cerns about the lack of education and training provisions in H.R. 
18 and the lack of targeting, etc. Without putting words in your 
mouth, yesterday afternoon you seemed rather positive on that 
aspect. YouVe heard our discussions this far this morning. Do you 
want to make any comments as to whether or not you think that 
directing the program a little bit more that way toward provision 
of education and training would be helpful? 

Ms. Fremstad. I still am not quite sure what you mean by ^'di- 
recting." 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay. For example, you have an interest in 
going into wildlife management. Perhaps as a part of your train- 
ing, if your work would include some education and some training 
in the whole area of wildlife management — and not in your case, 
but in the case of some young people who may have some difficul- 
ties with basic educational skills, reading and writing, perhaps part 
of their time ought to be used while they are there- -say, an hour a 
day— for that type of training, improving the basic reading skills so 
that they would have the opportunity. 

You're going on to school. What I would like to do in this pro- 
gram is make sure that young people who are in this type of a 
work-related program will also get the assistance so that if they, 
like you, want to go on to school after this, and they need some 
basic educational skills to assist them to do that, len they will re- 
ceive those skills as a part of their work-related experience so that 
they will be able to go on to college or technical school afterwards. 

Ms. Fremstad. We did have a girl in our corps at the beginning 
of the year who had dropped out of high school. She did want the 
GED, and she was helped to get it. Should she want now to contin- 
ue her education, that would help. It's not mandatory, but if those 
in the corps want to help themselves with their education the corps 
does encourage them. 

Mr. Gunderson. Okay. Good. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

The more we get into the subject of combining the work part of 
it with education and training, the more I think back to the ' il- 
ian Conservation Corps of the 1930's. There were many opportuni- 
ties here, and they didn't do that type of thing. They felt that the 
experience itself was enough to give these people the kind of posi- 
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tive thinking so that they, on their own, would take advantage of 
educational opportunities back home. And Fve got to say that the 
majority did. I know my two brothers did. And I imagine that in 
your experience with your co-workers in this program, youVe seen 
the same thing. 

Fm really of the opinion that we should incorporate what Mr. 
Gunderson is saying into this bill, where everything is voluntary. 
You can take a horse to water but you can't force him to drink; 
he s got to want to drink. So there has to be some volunteerism to 
it, but I think it's a tremendous idea. 

In your experience, in the people that you work with, were there 
many that needed these basic skills? 

Ms. Fremstad. There were two of my co-workers that did not 
graduate from high school, and both of them have gotten their 
GED s. Also we had people in the program that knew their basic 
skills; they probably didn't do as well in high school as they could 
have, but they did know their basic skills. 

Mr. Martinez. But there might be room for improvement? 

Ms. Fremstad. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. All right. Thank you very much. 

With that, we'll turn to the next— oh, excuse me, I'm sorry. I 
forgot about you, Mr. Jontz. You're sitting over in that corner; you 
ought to get closer. 

Mr. Jontz. 

Mr. Jontz. I appreciate your testimony. 

I don't have any questions, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to 
hearing the other witnesses this morning, too. 
Mr. Martinez. All right. Thank you. 
With that, we'll turn to Mr. Tindall. 

STATEMENT OF BARRY TINDALL, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS, NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARK ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Tindall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me also correct the 
title just slightly. I'm the Director of Public Affairs of the National 
Recreation and Park Association, reporting directly to our Execu- 
tive Director. 

There are so many different aspects of the legislation and of the 
goals and objectives in the area of conservation, education and so 
on, it's hard to figure out where to begin. 

ift^n^^j?^^ ^^'^ record that we are an organization of about 
19,000 individuals, most of whom are employed or related in one 
way or another to public ^ark and recreation systems; thus, we 
become part— maybe a major part— of the future managers and 
program designers who would be principally using the state and 
local components of this legislation. 

I think it's important to point out that there are about 4,800 
local park and recreation systems in this country. That gives you 
some idea of the context within which corps participants might 
find employment. 

Fve tried to outline four or five areas that I think are important 
to reference. Most of the points I would make, in fact, are covered 
in the legislation in one way or another, and therefore we don't 
have any great additional recommendations to make on the legisla- 
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tion per se, with one exception. That is up in the "purposes" part 
of the bill, we think it would be useiul to elaborate a little bit or 
expand or maybe even use the term "use," if you will, U-S-E, in 
addition to the natural and cultural and ether kinds of physical 
properties and work that are referenced there. Increasingly we are 
becoming a service-oriented society, and the same kinds of skills 
and educational experiences and things that we talk about, work 
habits and whatever, that are applicable to physical labor and 
projects and things like that also nave the same transferability or 
application, if you will, through soKialled service-typt, jobs, and also 
in principally public park and recreation or other public settings. 
So I would hope that conceptually, the legislation would embrace 
youth employment in other than physical, manual, outdoor kinds 
of projects. I think that's important because especially, if you're 
looking to employment for these people afterwards, many of them 
will find employment in that kind of opportunity. 

I had the pleasure of working with a group called the President's 
Commission on Americans Outdoors, principally during calendar 
year 1986, and some of the ideas I might mention this morning 
relate to that experience. 

One thing the Commission found and that others have found is 
that the American public demands a much higher degree of quality 
in its parks and recreation settings these days. And again, this 
speaks to things that a conservation corps can address; that is, im- 
proving the quality of recreation and other cultural and natural re- 
sources. There are many reasons why people are seeking quality 
over quantity these days, but it's important to mention that, I 
think, because corps projects, in fact, enhance the quality of public 
resources. 

The need for facilities— another point that I would like to 
make— we often perceptually think of conservation as only "saving 
the land" or "saving the historical property" or something like 
that. In fact, it's the use of that resource oy a human being, oy the 
recreating public, that really is the interface between the human 
interest and the resource itself. And here, again, is an area where 
a corps can be extremely helpful because, in fact, much of the work 
that Ihey do is user-proiect-related— trail systems, the restoration 
of facilities, things like that. This is where the human being and its 
potential, and the resource and its needs for restoration and what 
have you, come face to face. 

A dimension of that is the quality and aesthetic aspects that you 
often find in public parks and recreation settings. It's important 
that corps participants, any learning experience for young people, 
job experience, emphasize the quality of the work, the quality of 
the project. And often you'll find that more frequently in public 
recreation settings, historic property restoration, etc., than you 
would in other settings. So that's an important dimension that I'd 
also lik5^ to mention. 

Conserving the human resource— Congressman Gunderson and 
others have talked about the educational aspects. Congressman Si- 
korski and Senator Simon referenced that earlier. We would just 
emphasize and reemphasize what all of those gentlemen have said. 
It is part of the "pay me now or pay me later' notion. I don't want 
to make that too simplistic. You bring out the human value by 
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giving people meaningful things to do. Jesse Owens found his lime- 
light in the Cleveland public park and recreation systems. I don't 
know what would have happened to that gentlen^an had he not 
had an experience in those settings. Albert Einsteii. spent a lot of 
tiijie in the public park systems in Princeton, New Jersey. Erich 
Hoeffer, the great philosopher on the West Coast, wrote n;ost of his 
philosophical essays as he wandered from bench to bench and trails 
down through Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. It's the setting, 
as has been referenced in other ways here this morning, that 
causes people to do their best, to gain a new appreciation of them- 
selves and the context in which they live. 

I would reference here, that we ought to— and I think that Con- 
gressman Gunderson also referenced this, as have others— we 
ought to be on the leading edge of dealing with the problem; that 
is, doing projects, involving people where there may be a high 
degree, a high possibility of risk. We shouldn't penalize people fo.- 
failing in this program, whether we fail as a whole set of activities 
or whether we fail, some individuals, as part of a corps team or 
something like that. That shouldn't be a negative mark against the 
project. That's where other witnesses this morning talked about 
dealing— the Texas Conservation Corps, for example— with the 
most serious problems or potential problems. That's the kind of 
thing we ought to be dealing, in part, with in this program. We 
need to mix people and the backgrounds and things, but we really 
should be out on the leading edge of dealing with existing and 
future problems. 

Let me hit the "close to home" thing. The Commission found 
that most recreation experiences occur within 15 minutes of home, 
15 minutes by foot or bicycle, 10 miles by car or public transit. 
That begins to define where the pressures and needs are. It also 
begins to define where the work projects might occur for corps or 
related projects. 

Extending public values— many people this morning have talked 
about linking American Conservation Corps projects with other job 
projects. We would suggest it extends far beyond that. There are 
opportunities in agriculture, housing, environmental maintenance, 
water quality, and so on. We ought to leverage many public values 
that are public investments. The American Conservation Corps 
does that just in conservation work and education work, and I 
don't think we've begun to scratch the surface and the potentials 
in that area. 

Partnerships— all kinds of public and public/private partnerships 
ought to be, and in fact in many cases have been, the hallmark of 
this program. I don't know; maybe we need to look at some differ- 
ent institutional kinds of relationships between the Department of 
Education, Department of Labor, Interior, Agriculture and so on to 
really freshen things up a little bit in that regard. And there are 
all kinds of institutional barriers, among State agencies, for exam- 
ple. One Governor I heard referred to these State conservation 
agencies in his State as "banana republics" because of the barriers, 
the things thty put up between each other. Maybe we need to look 
at those and try to soften those a little bit to make this program 
work better. 
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Lastly, Mr. Chairman, let me also reference the Job Training 
Partnership Act. There is a tremendous amount of unused or un- 
derutilized fiscal resource authority in that program. That does not 
suggest that we do not create an American Conservation Corps; it 
suggests that we try to get some parallel goals and things going in 
these programs, do better by the youth aspects or JTPA, create an 
American Conservation Corps— maybe as a model, as a front- 
runner to get JTPA focused on some of these things. 

I would just conclude, Mr. Chairman, by noting that we're not 
talking about an open-ended authority here. We're talking about a 
three-year program. Yes, there are some State and local conserva- 
tion corps doing some great things, but those corps ought to be the 
exception rather than the rule in this country. We have 30,000 
local governments; we have 50 States, and Lord knows how many 
State agencies that ought to be doing things. We're talki*^'* ' — 
some modest investment to create, and encourage the ere 
conservation corps or allied types of programs. We think the in- 
vestment is extremely modest and it's time to get on with this kind 
of program. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Barry S. Tindall follows:] 
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Kr. Chairnan o*" the Subcocni t tee : The National Recreation 
and Park Association appreciates the invitation to address 
Iccislotion to create the Aacrican Conservation Corps. I an 
Barry S. Tinaall, director of Public Affairs for the 
association. Pros Novenber t PPS to Decenber i P86 I served the 
President's Conoission on Anericanw Outdoors as associate 
director for State and Local Svstens and Resources. In January 
the cORcisslon recocnended policy and prograc initiatives in 22 
topical areas. Its report recognises the sift^^^^car. t 
contributions beinf nade by state and local conservation corps* 
'''he Wisconsin Conservation Corps is featured anong a nunber of 
case studies prepared for the cocnission and soon to be 
publicnllv available. 

KRPA is a national organization of sone 19»000 
individuals, agencies and organizations. Our aenbers include 
civic leaders and professionals who guide, develop and zsanage 
recreation and park services and resources, principally but not 
exclusively in the public sector. Our cenbers include people 
working at all levels of povernnent, in the Arted Forces, in 
hospitals and other institutions serving special populations, 
and in acadecic settings. The KRPA cecbership would be 
centralis involved in the initiation and nanagenent of nuch of 
the activity authorized by this proposal. 

We support the enactnent -f H.R. 18 and the creation of an 
Anerican Conservation Corps. Ve reconnend, however, sone 
nodification to selected parts of the bill, which we vill note 
later in this statenent. 

The American Conservation Cores could address sone of the 
principal contecporary and energing issues in recreation 
resource conservation and use. These issues include: 

* A higher standard of resource stewardship to neet public 

expectations of quality and service: 

* The necessity to provide for appropriate facil ities to 
aid and encourage public use: 

* The need to "conserve" tl»e hunan resource through 
er.ployaent and educational experiences; 

* The need to focus increased attention on "close to hone" 
recreation resources and services; 

* The need to leverage additional public values out of 
nany different types of public investnents, and: 

* The desirability of encouraging nutually beneficial 
partnerships anong and between nany public and private 
interests . 

Each issue has sone bearing on the need for the proposed 
Corps progran, and the conditions under which it should be 
created and administered. 

A Hirher Standard of Stewardship 

The Anerican public today seek? ^^uality over qu jitity. 
This attitude is not restricted to recreation settings and 
services, but ftas na.-^or ir.pl ications for then. This attitude 
is fostered in part by "resort class" private sector 
investnents which sone Anericans use and which nost are aware 
oft Statistically, the President's Connission found, people 
norc frequently use r*»cr'»8tion places that are highly 
attractive, well naintaired and safe. Absent these 
characteristics use declines. 
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^h»> s>e<! for ^acili*i*^y 

Conservation ia often oerceived as "aavinp" landi 
hi«?torical or cultural resources. That clearly is a central 
part of Dubli? conservation coals* Public recreation use, 
however, often requires the developnent qf facilities 
aoproprlate to the site and cana^?enent goals. Capital 
developnent is a costly part of recreation, and is frequently 
labor intensive. Vork in recreation settings often requires a 
hich degree of »t*en*ion to esthetics and quality--desirable 
"goals'* to instill in people learning ,"\ob skills. 

?he legislative history should clearly reflect the Intent 
of Congress that Corps' orograns will stress opportunities for 
teaching "quality" worknanshlp. This is an enduring legacy of 
aany of the Civilian Conservation Corps projects, as well as 
other early Dublic ecploynent prot^raos. The act and its 
history should also provide authority for involvenent in 
pro.lect planning and developnent, on an advisory or consultan-t 
basis, of persons with professional land use or design skills, 
artisans or craftssen. 

'Conserving' the Hunar. Resource 

Hecreation. and recreation places, have often been 
activities or settings instrusental in discovery, identity, and 
personal skill and character developnent. Jesse Owens 
developed his skills in Cleveland's play fields: Albert 
Einstein spent con t ecplative hours in Princeton's parks: Eric 
Hoffer crafted nany of his philosophical essays in Golden Gate 
Park. Thus, it is highly appropriate that a progran has the 
potential to cocbine work experiences in recreation and 
conservation settings. 

Beyond these basic opportunities, however, certain areas 
where problens have historically arisen should be noted. 
Perhaps the nost inportant is the need to involve those youth 
nost "at risk," in both ^ personal and societal context. The 
recent history of the Job Training Partnership Act is 
instructive. Analysis of involvenent by youth in that p-ogran 
is, according to sone analysts, less than satisfactory because 
it has only narginally involved those youth sost in need of 
work experiences, guidance, education and lead rship. The act 
should provide progran nansgers the flexibility to be highly 
ieaginatlve and creative in dealing with youth in this 
category. It should encourage rink taking, and not penalize 
failure under difficult conditions. 

A second area historically nost susceptible to problens is 
the "education" elenent of prograns. This was true in the 
Conprehensive Enploynent and Training Act, and it appears to be 
true for the youth elecents of JTPA . Frankly, park and 
recreation agencies have not, in the past, been very successful 
in this area. Earlier research by NRPA on CETA , for expanple, 
discovered that only about ten percent of the participants in 
recreation and park- sponsored prograns received the requisite 
education opportunities. This, too, enphasizes the need to 
develop s progran whereby resource nanagers and educators, 
broadly 'iefined, have authority to develop work/education 
prograns appropriate to participant needs. 

"close to Hone** Resources 

The President's Connission discovered, or rediscovered, 
that nost Anericans nost frequently use recreation resources 
and prograns 'close to hone.* Fron nany sources we deternined 
this to nean fifteen ninutes by foot or bicycle, or ten niles 
bv car or transit. This defines, too, where the proposed Corps 
could likely nake its nost inportant contributions in terms of 
resource conservatloi. and developnent. It also suggests thit 
participating federal and state entities should nake special 
•fforts to involve regional, county nunicipal recreation 
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and park systeas* Further, experience generally shows that 
progran participants 'ron an urban setting are less inclined to 
participate in pro grass which take thea too far froc their 
geographic and cultural roots. This suggests that nore "close 
to hose" non-resident prograns* rather than resident 
opportunities, or cocbinations of resident- non-resident 
experiences should be encouraged. 

Extending Public Values 

The legislation proposes what should typify nost proposals 
for public investnent: it cocbines nultiple public goals. The 
Anerican public's vast capacity to consune or use resources 
nust increasingly be balanced with the restoration of these 
resources. Concurrently, there is a high public value in 
training and educating those Toung persons without who early 
investnentst night ulticately require even greater public 
costs. 

Partnerships 

It is eosy to use this tern, and it is often nlsused. Ve 
believe, however, that the proposed legislation has the 
potential to sticulate a wide range of public-public and 
pub"'ic- private partnerships. We envision, for exaaple* that 
state natural resource and hucan resource agencies can create 
processes to effectively address cutual goals and needs; that 
opportunities for cities and state governnents to cooperate on 
project planning and nanagecent will occur: that 
not-for-profit and for profit entities will be enlisted early 
in the progran--as sources of skills, ideas and. in sone 
clrcunstances, project sites. Under present public budgetary 
circusstances it is unlikely that a large nucber of enrollees 
will ultinately find public ecployaent. Thus, it is inperative 
that early Involveaent with the private sector occur at the 
state and local levels. 

Ve centioned at the outset the desirability fron our 
perspective to conceptually define the prograa beyond the 
reference to conserving physical resources. Increasingly, 
there is an interest in and a need for "service" functions. 
Work involving a wide range of recreation visitor services, for 
exacple, could provide experiences equal to or perhaps better 
than other forss of work. This idea should be legislatively 
addressed in Sec. 2. b. PDRPOSE. 

We conclude, Xr. Chairnan, vlth a reference to the Job 
Training Partnership Act, and its potential for supporting 
activities and goals allied to those proposed in H«P.. 18. It 
is our understanding that very significant anount? of available 
JTPA funds renain unobligated annually. Further, soae analysts 
suggest that the "youth" training aspects of JTPA are presently 
far fron fully utilized. This suggests to us an area which the 
Subconnittee eight wish to quickly exaclne to deternine if 
further congressional guidance or authority is needed to pursue 
conservation and associated goals. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Tindall. 
With that, we turn to Mr. Yzaguirre. 

STATEMENT OF RAUL YZAGUiRRE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF LA RAZA, REPRESENTING THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 
CENTER, ACCOMPANIED BY, JOANNA LENNON, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, EAST BAY CONSERVATION CORPS, OAKLAND, CA 

Mr. Yzaguirre. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Td like to 
summarize my statement and ask that the entire statement be en- 
tered into the record. 

Mr. Martinez. Let the Chair announce at this time that all the 
statements will be entered in their entirety into the record. You 
have the privilege to summarize. 

Mr. Yzaguirre. Thank you. 

My name is Raul Yzaguirre. I am President of the National 
Council of La Raza, and I am also a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Human Environment Center. I am presenting my testi- 
mony today on behalf of both organizations. 

Also here with me today, to my extreme right, is Joanna Lennon. 
She is the Executive Director of the East Bay Conservation Corps, 
and also a member of the Board of the Human Environment 
Center. She is also the past president of the Association of Conser- 
vation Corps around the country. She is here representing Peg 
Rosenberry, the Executive Director of the Center. 

Mr. Chairman, the fundamental fact is that we are talking about 
a piece of legislation, and an idea, that has been proven to work. 
This is not a harebrained scheme. This is not a new idea. This is 
not an unproven idea. We have had many years of experience with 
this concept. It has been tried in many States, and we know that it 
works. It works in all the ways that have been enunciated by previ- 
ous speakers and previous presenters. Therefore, it is an idea that 
needs Federal support. It needs Federal— like we say in Spanish, 
"appoyo.'' 

The National Council of La Raza is one of the major Hispanic or- 
ganizations that supports this legislation. We think that H.R. 18 is 
a positive response to the deterioration of America's economic, 
social and natural systems. I don't have to tell you the statistics, 
Mr. Chairman, about unemployment in the Hispanic community, 
but in youth in some areas it's over 35 percent. About half of all 
Puerto Rican and Mexican- American youth in this country do not 
finish high school, and this program can provide those alternatives 
to gangs and to violence ana to other forms of social discord. 

The Human Environment Center is a very special organization 
because ^yhat it tries to do is to wed two very different movements 
that, at times, have been at odds with each other, the movement of 
minorities, like Hispanics and blacks, with the environmental 
movement. We think it's been a good marriage, and we've learned, 
I think, a great deal from that. It has led us to work together on 
very common projects, such as the conservation corps. 

Attached to my testimony — and I would very much urge you to 
look at it— are profiles of conservation corps around the country. 
We think that that document shows that we're talking about a 
very popular program that has received attention and support from 
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a wide variety of sources, from state governments, from local gov- 
ernments, from corporations, from communities, so we're pleased 
at the support that this program has enlisted in the American 
people. 

Fve had the personal privilege of meeting a lot of the leaders of 
the existing programs, and Tve been profoundly impressed by the 
selfless human and professional commitment that they exhibit. 
Corps programs seem inherently to attract highly practical ideal- 
ists, people who know how vo get things done, who can do these 
things on a shoestring budget, and who know how to scrounge up 
project supplies, in-kind assistance, and how to enlist participation 
and backing from the various agencies. They know how to instill 
discipline. They know how to work with youth. They know how to 
get things done. 

Last year we had a conference in San Francisco where we had 
about 60 corps members from programs across the country, and 
they worked on projects at the Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area. They presented their vision for the conservation corps and 
service corps to many of us. Their presentsition on that final day of 
the program put the rest of us to shame. They talked about the 
programs that they were involved in. They said something that 
stuck in my mind, that they "recognize the spirit that youth serv- 
ice can generate. We"— meaning them— "need the help of adminis- 
trators and legislators to channel this spirit and turn our ideas into 
functioning programs. We challenge you to act on our proposals 
and use the strength and integrity of young people, use this spirit 
of youth service to draw our Nation together and do something." 
That's a very, very powerful statement from people v'^o have been 
involved in the program. 

Let me conclude by saying that I think it is time that the Feder- 
al Government joined the states and local governments in accept- 
ing the challenge from young people. Clearly, our young people, 
Hispanic, black, white and oiliers, are calling on us to help them 
shape the future. So please provide the national encouragement 
and the modest funding of H.R. 18 to initiate Federal, state and 
local corps that will engage the kind of leadership I have described 
in helping jobless youth to help themselves. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Raul Yzaguirre follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, 1 am Raul Yzaguirre, President of the National Council 
of La Raza and a member of the Board of Directors of the Human Environ- 
ment Center. I speak today for both of those organizations, which are based 
here m Washington, and I thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 
I am here today with Joanna Lennon, Executive Director of the East Bay 
Conservation Corps and another board member of the Human Environment 
Center. She is here for Peg Rosenberry, Executive Director of the Center, 
who cannot be here. 

The fundamental fact about the American Conservation Corps is that we 
know It will work! Many of us have asked Congress to at least .tr^ new ap- 
proaches to solving our youth unemployment problems and meeting our conser- 
vation and resource management needs. But today we aren't even asking for 
new approaches. What we seek is national recognition, through passage of the 
American Conscrxation Corps bill, of the promise upon which thousands of 
young Americans at ri)k have already delivered. Small conservation corps 
programs now in place allow Jobless youth to prove their own worth in com- 
munity service, and provide services <ik*u work for the states and localities 
that more than pay for the program. The Americni. Conservation Corps bill 
will give impetus to many more programs. It will help jobless, often alien- 
ated, young men and women gam work experience and the simple personal 
skills and self respect needed to enter wider job markets. Such first opportu- 
nities are critically important. 

The National Council of La Raza one of the major national organiza- 
tions represents < the Hispanic community in the United States. The Council 
backs RR. 18 as one positive response to deterioration in America's economic 
social and natural systems. The youth unemployment rate remains stuck near 
18% despite some gains for the total population. For Hispanic youth in major 
urban areas it is over 35%. About half of all Puerto Rtcan and Mexican-* 
Americans drop out of high school. We need to provide opportunities for 
them to do meaningful work and to re-enter the mainstream of society and 
we need those opportunities now. 

The Human Environment Center was established to Identify common 
goals of environmental and social equity organizations and promote joint acti- 
vities between the two movements to reach those goals. It's major current 
activity is to serve as a technical assistance organization and information 
clearinghouse fo** the existing state and local corps programs which operate 
across the country. The Center has undertaken its conservation and service 
corps activities because it strongly believes that youth corps programs provide 
innovative ways for federal, state and local communities to provide employ- 
ment and development opportunities for disadvantaged youth while meeting 
local needs for facility rehabilitation and conservation work. 
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Attached to my testimony are the Center's profiies of existing corps, 
programs now serving communities and states across the cou . Most of 
them have been launched since the 1981 budget-slashing that term muted 
federal program aid. While the corps movement is growing, the exisung net- 
work is under-funded and grossly nadequate for meeting the demands of both 
the work to be done and the youth to be employed. We could pile high un 
this table the data from several years of corps surveys, analyses and con- 
ferences, to document our case today but it has all been made available to 
your staff. More important, I think, is to try to onvey to you the caring 
for this country, the ('e to make America right for all, its people, that is 
bound up in the new youth corps movement. The American Conservation 
Corps bill is needed to provide a federal partner to these state and local ef- 
forts. 

I have met many leaders of existing programs and have been profoundly 
impressed by the selfless human and professional commitment they exhibit. 
Corps programs seem inherently tc attract highly-practical idealists, people 
who know how to get things done on shoestring budgets, who know how to 
scrounge up projects, supplies and in-kind assistance and how to enlist partici- 
pation and backing from diverse agencies, businesses, philanthropies and 
interest groups. And they know how to instill discipline, to teach and to in- 
spire and above all, they care about youth and the land. ACC will build on 
the successful foundation they have already laid. 

Last year at our national conference in San Francisco about 60 corps- 
members from programs across the country gathered to work together on pro- 
jects in the Golden Gate National Recreation Area and to present their vision 
for the conservation and <:ervice corps programs to their elders. Their 
presentation on the final day of the program put the rest of us to shame. 
In addition to preseiUing presenting six very well thought out plans for future 
corps activities, including a national weatherization program for the homes 
of the needy, they challenged us as administrators to "recognize the spirit 
that yo*'th service can generate. We need the help of administrators and 
legislators to channel this spirit and turn our Ideas into functioning programs. 
We challenge you to act on our proposal^ and use the strength and integrity 
of young people, use this spirit of youth service to draw our nation together 
and do something." 

I think it is time that the federal government joined the states and 
local governments In accepting that challenge. Clearly, our young people, 
Hispanic, black, white, and others, are calling on us to help them shape the 
future. So, please provide the national encouragement and the modest funding 
of H.R. 18 to initiate federal, state and local corps that will engage the kind 
of leadership 1 have described m helping jobless youth to help themselves. 
Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 
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Corpsmembcrs Demonstrate Their Skills, . . 



and Show Their Vision 



The 1986 tonfercncf, to-sponsored by the Hutnon ('nvironmcni Ccmcr ond llu* 
Njlional AssocjjUon ol Service jnd Conservauoi Corps, marked ihe first lime 
Corpsmcmbers had been included in j njUona> 
meeting. l.ooKing back, n is hard lo inij>;ine 
) service and (onn'rvauon <orps R3therin>; in 
vihich thev \*ould noi l>r involved. Ihe inclu- 
sion of ?6 corp>.mfmbers from programs through- 
out the U.S. marked a turning point in the ser- 
vice and conservation corp-^ movement and un- 
derscored the vigor of the grassroots growth of 
ihe movementi 

From Cver> corner of the countr> and 
every type of corps the\ came, worked and 
showed their vision under the able leadership 
of Cisco Hunter from the California Conserva- 
tion Corps, Bill Corgas from the East Bay Con- 
servation Corps and John Oubre from the San 
Francisco Conservation Corps. The four-da> 
corpsmember conference, uhtch at some points 
intersected v-nh the larger conference at Fort 
Mason, culmmated in t^^o events the uork pro- 
ject and the corpsmember presentation made 
the msin conference ,he closing dav* 




The corpsmember work project demonstrated the visible, productive outcome 
o' conservation and service work -- what >oung people can do for this country 
mien the opportunuv, CorpsmemberS \*ere divided into three groups and assigned 
projects on the Fort \I.Kon grounds at the Golden Gal" Nialional Recreation 
\'ea. Ihcv planted a 200^f<x)t swath of greonerv along la>;ui>i Koad, installed 
a new waiprinj; svsiem tor the park garden and huilt wtxKten fx'iit h<'^ on the central 
Held. \ plaque was placed on one of the bcnthej> that riMiK "M'rvu e and coopera- 
tion, National Corpsmember Conference, 1986." 

When the corpsmember^ uoren't working nr attending the mam confereiu r, 
thcv deliberated on what the* w.intcd for the movement, vhat <o<irso of at lion the) 
would recommend for the next decade. Man> members wanted in stress enviroi^ 
mental work, others were more interested in helping the iiee<J>, erai'ic.iling illitor.u v 
and increasing the awareness of international <onflu*. Hv Fhursda) morning tliev 



HuRCT fffWKTWfli Cwrw "810 tis^fHorii Srrwt HW ■ Stft> $07 ■ Yh^hnivt, 0( 70006 ■ (202) 393-5/0 
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TM£ WMANfNVIRONMCNT CCNTCft »e/y*»oftd<ytr.yo»*» 
commojt o«m» of tht cnvironmentol ortd toool eqw<fy move- 

''*«C*nttr promote* r(KK>l mJegrotiOn m the envifoo^ 
m«ntolond notwrol retOvrc« pro'tittonj. »fnpfovemenl of 
Vf bon efhrwonmenit ond — rh« mojOf f<Kwt ol iwttnt v*orV — 
expon tiQflof yovthconiervotton ond t^rvicc <orp» progfom* 



ftOACOOr PiRfCTORS 

Or S^wfey Mokom. Vke CAo./ 
$(ewo<( Sfondbof g. Stiitlory 
teoftOfdS^on. 
Ihomoi8«fhen 



&fock (vont 
Suton Hor|0 
W<nK>mHosUt 



STArr 

Morgorel Ro>*nb«rry; Profecl OrreclOr 



• An cnvironmenial awareness program lhai 
not only make the conscrvoiion corps 
Visible, bul would also fosier grcaier 
concern about environmental issues 



iSrccd on .1 set of stx recommenda- 
lions wind, w<'re dolivorod to the 
in.^in conference by Lee Troeger, 25, 
from (he Wisconsin Conservation 
Corps nnd Wendy Whiicomb, 21, from 
the California Conservation Corps. 

• A national weatherlzation plan for 
the lionu's of the iict'dv 

• The pljnting of 250,000 trees in ur- 
ban jreas on a common day through- 
out the country 

• A national wildlife management 
program to relocate, restock and 
preserve wildlife ^„ ^ 



UUUtti 

more 
public 



* An education companionship program with 
the elderly for each corps 

A mandatory education/development program 
within each corps for the corpsmembers them- 
selves 

Lee Traeger closed the preiOntaiion with 
an appeal to the leaders and administrators 
of corps programs to "draw the nation togethci 
and do something.'* 




WrftJ* WWm4>, C«Uwm« Ow«tv«i»«« f«p» 



Corpsmembers working together at the 
conference demonstrated, if nothing else, their 

vast potential. Jchn Oubre said, "I want to be „..„ ,„^.,„, 

selves. Through all the hard \xork jnd strict rules, the educatmnni requircnionts 
InLu^'t.rj'tt '^"^ rCSpon$il)ilit> ^nd leadership training, th.it is what w,u„»; 
people learn in the corps and wh„i tht'y dcmomtratod to us at the cnnfercna.. 



Hith people who harness them- 



thai youiA AeAvic*. can qtnPAuU. (hi aI doP,^U ^ju! hoAo. Uc ncv,l 

on owi />Ao/>oAaeA and uac Mr ^Upnylh and ^ni^i^^iii, of yoomi ,>eopU, 
u4«JA^^4/></wX o/r youth AMuiCj' to dAuu ouA nation loypihe^ und do 

T^om I he CoAp4Mii'MtM pACAeniaiion ly: 
Uffjuiy UhUcoat, Cxiii/onnJn 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Yzaguirre. 
With that, we go to Mr. Basl. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BASL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SERVICE AND CONSERVATION CORPS 

Mr. Basl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Bill Basl. I am employed by the State of Washmgton 
and work for the Washington State Employment Security Depart- 
ment. I serve as the Director of the Washington Youth Employ- 
ment Exchange, and in that capacity I am the Director of the 
Washington Service Corps and overall coordinator of our Washing- 
ton Conservation Corps. 

Today, before the subcommittee, I am providing testimony as the 
President of the National Association of Service and Conservation 
Corps. 

One of our major goals of our Association is to foster the creation 
and development of corps programs throughout the country. As 
other witnesses have stated, we have, at this point in time, 40 State 
and local conservation and service corps programs, enrolling 50,000 
young adults annually. . i u -u 

Just last week, a week ago today, I was at the State capitol build- 
ing in Salem, Oregon, where Governor Goldschmidt declared last 
Thursday as Oregon Youth Conservation Corps Day. The state of 
Oregon is in the process of creating a state conservation corps pro- 
gram, and I think legislation like the legislation that we're consid- 
ering here today is the impetus they need to get their program en- 
acted. 

On behalf of our National Association I'd like to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for holding these hearings tcday. 

At this time I womd like to call your attention to some corps 
members and staff from the Montgomery County Conservation 
Cores who are over to my right, under Director Debbie Shepard, 
and' individuals from the Maryland Conservation Corps who are 
back to my left. You ve already been introduced to Joanna Lennon, 
Director of East Bay Conservation Corps, Oakland, California. 
These individuals are here today to show their support on what 
local corps pro^ ims can do around the country and to encourage 
passage of the American Conservation Corps Act. 

Since 1983 there h?u5 been a tremendous increase in the number 
of corps prc^.ams that we have seen throughout the country. I 
think one reason for that inct ^ase is because locU officials have 
had to come to grips with a rising unemployment rate in their ju- 
risdictions. I know in our home State in 1983, we were experienc- 
ing unemployment ratOb in some of our rural counties that bo^ 
dered on 30 to 40 percent, and that was the reported UiK.,-olr 
ment rate, which we kno\v is a lot less than the r^*' no) p* 
ment rate. ^ 

The corps efforts around the 'country are suppor^ ^» 
and State and corporate funds, ranging from the Cal ^ 
vation Corps in your home State, supported with ^ 
budget, to the Maine Conservation Corps on the Eai ' ^ 

supported with $250,000. 
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In addition to the conservation corps movement there is another 
movement around the country which is developing, which is a 
corps movement in the human service area. In New York City we 
have a city volunteer corps that works on human service projects, 
and in Tiy own State of Washington we have a Washington Service 
U)rps that works on human sen'ice projects. 

Barry Tindall just reported to you in his testimony on the report 
President s Commission on Americans Outdoors, which 
called for the creation of a conservation corps program and indicat- 
ed the tremendous backlog of work that these corps programs can 

I'd like to point out that a recent study that was done by Richard 
Uanzig and Peter Szanton estimated that, on a conservative basis, 
there could be created 138,000 year-round corps-type positions 
working on projects ranging from soil and water conservation to 
parks and recreation development, to energy conservation, to fish 
and wildlife habitat improvement, to forestry, etc. 

But I think most importantly, in every corner of the country we 
have young people, young adults, who are stepping up and are will- 
sefve° ^'^^ programs if only given the opportunity to 

„,iS'"^r^i?'"°^'"^™!i'^°'"''- There is no question in my mind that they 
work. They provide young adults a positive means to channel their 
Idealism and interest into an activity that has a lasting impact on 
our environment. ^ 

Corps programs provide needed employment and training oppor- 
tunities to participants. But I think the corps programs as we see 
them are most known because of the sense of pride in major 
projects that the conservation corps programs have developed all 

PnnL ^fof^""^'^- ^u^"^' State of Maryland, the Maryland 

conservation Corps has worked on a variety of projects that will 
Sfi^i •■^J*9'"^*he water quality of Chesapeake Bay. The corps was 
involved in thousands of hours of backbreaking labor putting ga- 

'^^^'^^ stream bank erosion, projects that 
probably very few people see but that all of us benefit from. 
rl. Montgomery County Conservation Corps and the Maryland 
Conservation Corps worked on a joint project a couple of years ago 
on a dedicated land right-of-way on a floodplain. This area wis 
overgrown by underbrush and trees and debris, and a seven-year- 
v?fiJn^p!y^<:'*^?fi? couple of years ago. Maryland Conser- 

vation Corps and the Montgomery Conservation Corps came togeth- 
er, cleared the debris and stabilized the stream bank 

1 think, however, as Representative Sikorski has talked about, 
the conservation corps, I think, provides another major benefit, and 
that IS that it provides a young adult a sense of community service, 
a respect for the environment, and an overall realization of what 
fiT .J°lP'iu^'H'^'*y, 'f Co^'PS programs have rproved them- 

f Au^® ^l""-^^' "eed a Federal partner to help 

cement that relationship. 

^,^"oss the country, local corps programs rely on a minimum of 
HU milhon of local funds that had been supported by state legisla- 

TAfWw°"^' P""?*^ nonprofit organizations, foundations" etc. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 18, would have a matching require- 
ment in that bill, and that matching requirement, I think, is im- 

^ : 
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portant because that would not mean that money would just be 
handed out. States and localities would have to come up with a 
match to prove a good faith effort, that they really want these pro- 
grams. And I think that's an important part of this legislation. 

I think that the Federal legislation, however, will help stimulate 
new programs in other parts of the country and help promote 
access and opportunity for young adults who don't have that oppor- 
tunity in other parts of the country right now to participate in the 
corps programs. 

In my home State of Washington we have just this year enjoyed 
complete legislative support for our programs. Both programs were 
reauthorized in the State Legislature without one dissenting vote. I 
think that gives testimony that a bill that began in a Republican 
administration and that is now in a Democratic administration can 
survive, and it's a good bipartisan activity. 

I thank you today fcr the opportunity to present my testimony 
and encourage passage of the legislation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of William C. Basl follows:] 
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statement of wilUam C. 8as1 Before The 
House Subconnlttee On Eroployinent Opportunities 
Concerning The American Conservation Corps H.R. 18 
May ri. 1987 



Good Morning Mr. Chairman and members of the subcorsrelttee. My name 
Is Bill 8as1. I am employed by the State of Washington and work for 
the Employment Securi;y ucpartment. I serve as the Olrector of the 
Washington Youth Employment Exchange and In that capacity t 
administer the Washington Service Corps and serve as coordinator of 
the Washington Conservation Corps which operates In six state 
resource conservation agencies. I am providing testimony today as 
President of the National Association of Service and Conservation 
Corps (NASCC). One of the major goals of our association Is to 
foster the creation and development of corps programs throughout the 
country. To date more than forty state and local conservation ^nd 
service corps programs enrolling fifty thousand young adults 
annually are operating either year*round or summer programs. 

On behalf of our national association t want to extend our 
appreciation to you for holding hearings on H.R. 18. It takes a 
great deal of effort and connltment to properly plan and develop 
legislation that will lead to a sound return on your Investment of 
time and resources. Our association members and our staff at the 
i^uman Environment Center In Washington. O.C.. stand ready to help 
prvOvlde the support to turn concept Into reality. 

At this time t would like to call your attention to corpsmembers and 
staff from the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps, the Montgomery 
County Conservation Corps, representatives of the Maryland 
Conservation Cdrps. a corpsmember from the Wisconsin Conservation 
Corps, the Olrector of the East 8ay Conservation Corps, and a Vice 
President of the Shell Oil Corporation who Is Chairman of the 8oard 
of the Texas Conservation Corps. These programs are here today to 
show their support and Interest In the programs they represent and 
also encourage pavsage of the ACC. 

Since 1983 we have observed an ever Increased level of Corps 
activity through out the country. One reason for this level of 
Interest has been the local realization that efforts had to be taken 
to address the 2.9 million youth, ages 16-24. who are unemployed. 
Our state and local programs are the results of Initiatives by state 
legislatures. Governors, local government officials. zr4 private 
corporations. These efforts range In scope of funding from the 
California Conservation Corps supported with a S50 million budget to 
the Maine Conservation Corp funded at $225,000. In addition, the 
corps movement has also been organized around human service Issues 
with the City Volunteer corps In New York and the Washington S^Ate 
Service Corp^ placing young adults In human service projects wt 'n 
address unm^t community needs. A report. Just recently Issued Dy 
President Reagan*s Commission on Americans Outdoors, called for the 
creation of outdoor corps programs. Part of this recommendation was 
In response to the tremendous backlog on conservation work. 
Specifically the report outlined projects that should be undertaken 
at close to home urban sites and at locations th&t will protect and 
enhance federal, state, and local lands and waters. 

A recent study completed by Richard Oanzig and F^ter Szanton 
estimates that conservatively 138.000 year-round positions would be 
available for young people on a variety of projects Including, soil 
and water conservation, parks and recre^^tlon development, energy 
conservation, fish and wildlife habitat Improvement, and forestry, 
from every corner of our country, corps programs are developing and 
young adults ar^ stepping up and are willing to serve. 

Corps programs workj They provide a young adult with a positive 
means to channel Interest and Idealism Into an activity that will 
have a lasting Impact on the environment. Corps programs provide 
needed education and training opportunities to participants, many of 
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whora, arc In desperate need of these resources. These experiences 
can and do prepare partklpants for the world of work. But. corps 
actwuies are identified bv the mior projects that are completed 
with sweat and the sense of pride embodied In the enrollees of our 
programs. Locally, the Maryland Conservat'on Corps has worked on a 
variety of projects that will help restore the quality of the 
Chesapeake Bay. The corps was Involved In major stream bank control 
projects to check stream erosion. They constructed thousands of 
feet of gabions, grueling work done In the hottest parts of the 
suRtner. Corps programs are cost effective . Although methods of 
calculating benefits night vary, we know that our Washington 
Conservation Corps during the last year produced ^1.93 worth of work 
for each dollar appropriated, host Importantly, though, corps 
programs provide voung adults with a sense of belonging , an 
understanding of community service, a respect for the environment, 
and an overall realization of civic responsibility. Corps programs 
have proven themselves on the local level. A federal partner to 
these successful Initiatives will cement a long awaited relationship. 

In this spirit of partnership, the American Conservation Corps 
strongly builds on (he funding support already leveraged at the 
local level. At a minimum. )114.0 million of local, private, and 
state funds are annually allocated to our existing corps programs. 
It Is testimony to their success that these non-^federal resources 
have been prioritized to benefit these program approaches. The 
matching requirement contained In the bill would help Insure 
continued local connltment while stimulating states to Initiate a 
corps program. This legislation will provide support for the local 
jurisdictions who can also benefit from the program. Host 
Importantly, federal legislation will help Improve access and 
opportunity for ycung adults to participate In this program 
throughout our country. We assume that existing programs serving 
some of the youth In this age group but not all age groups prescribe 
In the bill, will be ollglble for funding. State And local programs 
stand with you and are ready to do their part. 

In the state of Washington, the Washington Service Corps and 
Wash1ng*:nn Conservation Corps have Enjoyed wide If not unanimous 
support In the state legislative process. Both programs began four 
years ago and have been reauthorized for eight additional years. 
The reauthorization bills Passed the state legislature without a 
negative vote. Other state and local programs can provide similar 
examples of what support funding boC^es have given to their programs. 

The time has come to have an American Conservation Corps. This 
Initiative like the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's will 
prove to have a lasting positive Impact on the environment and the 
people called to serve In these programs. 

I appreciate the opportunity to come before you today and share the 
experiences of the local Corps movement In our country. 



Thank you. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Basl. 
Mr. Bailin? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL BAILIN, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC/PRIVATE 

VENTURES, INC. 

Mr. Bailin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Michael Bailin, 
President of Public/Private Ventures. We are a not-for-profit re- 
search and program development firm in Philadelphia that seeks 
to find solutions to labor market barriers and problems for at-risk 
kids. Tm very pleased to have the opportunity to be here today and 
to talk to you and to others. 

The only amendment to my written testimony '3 to thank you, 
which got lopped off at the end of page 3 in an effort to keep it 
short, but other than that Tm going to try to just skim lightly over 
some of the things I've said in written testimony, but perhaps high- 
light some research issues because I think that's one +hing I can 
add here that some of the others are not yet able to do. 

I think it's important to say that we, as a major part of our work 
at Public/Private Ventures over the past five years, have looked 
very closely at these corps programs. We've looked at eight to ten 
programs in this country. We've looked at Katimavik, a national 
service program in Canada. We've looked at CVS, an important 
program in Great Britain which serves large numbers of kids, par- 
ticularly at-risk kids. 

Our interest in looking at these kinds of programs has been from 
the perspective of trying to see whether they were appropriate ve- 
hicles for dealing with the employment and training problems of 
at-risk young people. In addition to looking at these various pro- 
grams we've done a very comprehensive analysis of the large pro- 
gram in your home state over the last four years, which will now 
finally be completed in a matter of weeks, in which we did a com- 
prehensive analysis of the impact of those programs on kids. 
Beyond that, we have conducted a number of workshops for plan- 
ners and operp**^rs for youth corps around the country, generally to 
enable them to discuss policy issues and operational details in ad- 
vance of the research coming out, because we thought it was impor- 
tant inasmuch as there were a number of new initiatives begin- 
ning, and programs don't always wait for the research to be com- 
pleted. 

Finally, we've designed a model urban program for Philadelphia 
which, we're pleased to say, is likely to get off the ground within a 
few months. We will test our ability to translate research findings 
into good operational activities. 

Through all of our work, I guess I would summarize by saying 
that there's an awful lot still to be learned, biu we have concluded 
that youth conservation corps are— as my written testimony said— 
a constructive, a fiscally-responsible, and an effective way to ad- 
dress two major unmet needs of the Nation, the problems with our 
public lands and facilities and the large numbers of kids who really 
need this kind of experience. 

I'm going to keep away from discussing the fact that there is 
enough work to be done. I think that's been established, that there 
are a number of kids to take aavantage of this who can benefit 
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from It. I believe that's been established, and I think Td like to 
focus more on some of the questions that I think Mr. Gunderson 
was beginnmg to raise, and that's issues that huve to do with 
whether or not— while this program is expensive, and it is, general- 
ly> per person, why this program can be accomplished in a cost-ef- 
tective and cost-beneficial way, which I think is really the most im- 
portant way to evaluate youth employment and training programs. 

First of all, as a social investment you're going to be concerned 
about who is served by these programs, and I think that the fact of 
the matter is that everything that we've done establishes that at- 
risk kids are attracted to this program in very, very great num- 
bers. In your own program in California, the California Conserva- 
tion Corps with over 2,000 kids— more than 70 percent of the young 
people there are at risk, either- econoi iically— that is, they are eli- 
gible under the JTPA standards— or they have not graduated with 
a high school degree, so they are lacking that important credential 
101 labor market success. 

If you take a look at the New York program, the Texas program 
about which we heard before, you will find even greater numbers 
of at-risk kids. 

To we know these programs do attract those kinds. In fact, if the 
committee is really serious about the non-targeting issue, I think 
the problem is going to be more attracllag more advantaged kids. 
Very few programs have succeeded in bringing in kiCs who come 
from better circumstances and -who can provide the kind of mix 
that you need. But while few have succeeded, I want to say that I 
think it IS worth it. I only feel intuitively— we don't have the data 
to show It— that this kind of blend of different people working to- 
gether really does have an effect. I think anyone who has seen 
these programs would believe it. We don't have the data, but I 
thmk it IS very clear that the political constituency necessary to 
develop for this and to avoid a program being labeled a ''program 
tor losers, all the se different kinds of things make very important 
that we make strong efforts to bring in kids who come ^rom differ- 
entcircumstances and to make this a non-targeted program. 

The second point I'd like to make is that in addition to attracting 
these kids, we ve learned frorr our research that young people who 
come from disadvantaged circumstances are served at least as well 
as the other kids. That is to say, while attrition is often high in 
these programs, there is no more chance that a person from disad- 
vantaged circumstances will fall away from the program prema- 
turely than somebody who comes from different circumstances. So 
the program does attract, and it does serve, disadvantaged and at- 
risk populations. 

Secondly, and I think maybe more importantly, we get to the 
issue of benefits. We have, at least in the case of the California 
Conservation Corps, done the only impact aaolysis that I know has 
been done to test whether or not young people who come out of 
these programs fare any better than a comparison group of kids 
who are similarly circumstanced, but who do not enter thac pro- 
gram. And I think under fairly rigorous research conditions, while 
we have not established that all kids benefit, we have established 
that many kids do well economically a year out of the program. 
And particularly, again, low income, low education, and some mi- 
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norities in particular benefitted from this program t'!onomi'^ally as 
against the comparison group of young people similaily who did 
not enter that program. So I think we can get important economic 
impacts out of these programs, and that should be underscored 
once again. 

Lastly, I think, and perhaps as important as the previous point, 
is the fact that we have established without doubt that the work 
value to the community of these programs, the work value in and 
of themselves alone approaches the cost of the program. So even 
before we get to issues about young people being helped and served, 
which I believe is critically important — perhaps most important — 
we can safely say that the community and the public are served 
already insofar as that the dollar comes back by virtue of work 
that is accomplished by these young people. And that alone makes 
the program cost-beneficial. When you add in these other issues of 
impact on young people, I think you go well beyond the dollar for 
dollar that comes back. In some of the different v/ays we tested out 
work value we came up v/ith virtually no approach that showed 
that th3 program was anything less than $0.75 to $1.00 paid for, 
even before you got to what the effects were with the kids, and I 
think that by very conservative estimates and trying out all kinds 
of sconometric equations and different approaches, under the most 
conservative assumptions I would submit that these programs pay 
for themselves at the point of the work value alone. 

I don't want to go on too much longer. Tm particularly pleased 
by the balance in the Federal role in the way this legislation is 
written, in the emphasis on state and local programming where, in 
fact, weVe now seen some real successes. Tm particularly pleased 
at the recognition by the authors of this legislation of the need for 
education components, the need for credentialling, job guidance, 
placement information, because one problem that we do have with 
vhese program ' that we've seen is that that is not sufficiently ad- 
dressed in most programs, and it needs a lot more attention. 

And fmeJly, I think I'm particularly pleased by the reservation 
of some dollars in this legislation for some further demonstrations, 
because there still is a lot more to be learned about it and we 
ought to take the next three years, if we're going to proceed with 
this, to try to learn as much as we can before opening this thing up 
much larger. 

I won't say much more. I believe it's fairly well written. I would 
like to speak at length some time about how complex it is to run 
these programs, and I believe very strongly that if it's going to 
work— jven if this is the right legislation, the writing of the regula- 
tions is going to be critical to making this thing go, but I feel very 
pleased to see the legislation as it*s been drafted, and Tm pleased 
to be here to testify before you today. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Michael A. Bailin follows:] 
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Tostiraony by Mlchaal A. Ballln 
Prosldont of Publlc/Prlvato Vonturos 
boforo the 
House Comnlttoo on Education and Labor 
Subcommlttoo on Employment Opportunities 
******* 

Hearing or\ H.R. 18 (The American Conservation Corps) 
May 21, 1987 



I an Michael A. Ballln, president of Public/Private Ventures, a 
national, non-profit program development and research organization 
that seeks solutions for the employnent-reloted problems of youth 
and young adults. 

Since 1983, one of our m^jor areas of concentration has been on 
the youth conservation and service corps programs that have devel- 
oped In the past 10 v'oars. We have studied In depth IQ year- 
round corps In tho U.S., Canada and England, we have done a 
comprehensive analysis of the nation's oldest and largest existing 
state corps, the California Conservation Corps. We have conducted 
a dozen workshops for corps planners and operators, in which both 
policy Issues and operational details of corps management have 
been explored in detail. And we have designed a model urban 
corps for the Cl«y of Philadelphia. 

In all this work, we are focussing on a number of major questions 
about year-round corps; how do they work, whom do they serve, who 
benefits from corps programs, whether they are good ,;cployment 
and training options and/or good social Investments, and wliether 
they teach us anything about the potential of national service. 
I would be happy to share our findings on some of these Issues In 
more detail with the ccsu=?.ttee at another time. 

In sum, however, I can say that we have concluded that youth 
corps programming is a constructive, fiscally responsible and 
effective wjxy to Involve young people In conservation, rehabilita- 
tion and Improvement pioj»\cts on public properties. We do, there- 
fore, support prograr;* th4t, like the American Conservation Corps, 
would enhance the nation's resources and environment while provid- 
ing youth with work and educational opportunities. Although the 
23,000 year-round slots that the proposed ACC legislation would 
provide falls far short of the enormous need, we feel It lo a 
very good start toward a balanced federal role In aiding the 
state and local programs now underway and, certainly, an Incentive 
for development of additional state programs. 

We support, particularly, provisions In the proposed legislation 
that provide youth with an .opportunity to do useful work In small 
crews, require the Inclusion of an educational component and 
credentlallng capacity, provide for adequate payment and additional 
incentives, require that high standards of conduct be enforced, 
and stipulate that Job guidance and placement information be 
provided to corpsnembers. 

The presence of theso provisions appears particularly appropriate 
for a pvoovum that, though it appears to emphasize the work to be 
accomplished, presents itself also ao an orapioyraont and training 
youth*" focuses especially on disadvantaged and dropout 

We have found that many of th*- youth who Join youth corps aro 
very dloadvantagod Indeed, and need much more than Just work 
jxporlence. Their academic deficiencies and attitudes toward 
work need more than cursory attention; tholr f>\lenatlon from 
school means that special education programs must be provider to 
attract their attendance and attention; and they often need addi- 
tional services to help them remain in and complete the program, 
and find their way into the labor market. We are, therefore, 
pleased to see these needs addressed In the proposed lo^iolatlon, 
and note that their Implementing regulations will be crucial to 
the success of this program. 
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DaoQd on our Invostlgatlons of olght corps In tho U.S. (including 
tho fomor fodoral Young Adult Conservation Corpst)« tho Canadian 
corps (Katlmavlk) an^ tho CSV program In Britain « wo would predict 
that tho bulk of youth to bo at* "octod to a yoar-round corps llko 
tho ACC would bo low-lncorao youth without an adoquato high school 
oducatlon or cloar omploymont alternatlvos. It tho ACC wlshos to 
sorvo a moro hotorogonous population that Includes lalddlo Incorao 
high school graduates as woll as more disadvantaged youth* then 
special efforts will likely have to be made to attract them. Just 
declaring that tho ACC seeks a diverse group of youth will not 
achieve tho goal. Therefore^ I rocoasnond that tho framors of tho 
legislation consider Including features and Incentives that would 
make tho ACC noro .appealing to a wide rongo of enrol loos. Dotor- 
nlned and creative efforts to design and recruit for such a program 
will be required. To our knowledge, no program has managed much 
success In this area so far« but there are caany possible strategies 
that have y«t to be tried. 

Our research has also led us to some other observations that are 
particularly relevant to the proposed legislation: 

Flrse « there lo an enormous amount of work to be done on public 
lands — work that can be done effectively by young people with 
minimal academic and work skills. Care should be taken, though* 
to ensure that tho projects are set up to provide a constant flow 
of work and the necessary equipment to get it done — downtime Is 
the villain of which all youth corps beware; that the work Is 
cha)lenglng enough to keep tho corpsmoabors* Interest and enhance 
thel? skills — routlnlzed maintenance work Is another villain; 
that crew size Is kept low enough to enable proper supervision 
and development of team spirit (optimally eight to 12 members); 
and that the work la woll supervised by crow loaders who are 
substantially more mature and experienced than tho enrol lo<)s, and 
can function as role models and teachers as well as work super- 
visors. 

We are pleased that the proposed legislation goes woll beyond 
providing physical work In rural areas. Our experience with 
existing urban corps Indicates that there Is substantial physical 
work to be done In our city parks and deteriorated public facili- 
ties as well as In rural areas. Of particular Interest* though « 
are the urban prooraras that now Include opportunities for corps- 
members to deliver human services. Corpsmembers In San Francisco, 
the East Bay area and New York city are working effectively In 
schools* child care centers* facilities for th« elderly and dis- 
abled, and recreation programa— mooting needs that those Institu- 
tions wc^uld not bo able to handle without the corpsmembers' help. 
The Coaaltteo might want to give some thought to oncouraglng this 
kind of work cs woll. 

Second , froa a cost-benefit perspective,, we hav« found that the 
10 year old California Conservation Corps, which Is In the same 
mold ae the proposed ACC, at the very least la a break even propose 
Itlon. (Th* CCCt to our knowledge, le the only corps whose coet- 
benefl'; ratio has boon rigorously researched. ) Although the 
results are highly sensitive to the methods used, ws found that 
by most measures, the benefits from the CCC's work alone are 
sufficient to offset the cost of producing It. And, If you add 
benwfllto ill terms of Increa'^ed earnings by corpsmombera In thw 
year after they leave, the benefits froa a social perspective at 
least equal the program's costs. 

Ou CCC research also disclosed that the program Is particularly 
beneficial for disadvantaged youth— JTPA-ellglble corpsmembers 
had higher poot-program earnings than their comparison group 
counterparts. So far, wo have only had a chance to follow CCC 
aluanl for one year. A longer-term look will bo necessary to 
capture the full effects of participation on their employment 
experience. We hope to bo eble to take that look. 
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Thlrd, our fooling about youth corps programo lo that onrolling 
corpsnombora from all porta of ooclotv bonoflto youth by oxpoalng 
than to a variety of Indlvlduala with whom thoy must loarn to 
work cooporatlvoly. Howovor, tho fooling roaalns just that. Wo 
havo, so far, boon unablo to documont tho ln»pact on youth of an 
untargotod enrol Imont policy, what wo havo found, howovor. Is 
that in ouch a mlxod population of corpsnombora, length of service 
dooa not appear to bo Influenced by a corpsraomber 's age, sex, 
ethnicity, age or income status. 

Irrespective o£ that issue, however, we remain convinced that a 
nixed enrollment is beneficial to the program by inspiring support 
from c broad constituency. Unfortunntoly, programs that restrict 
services to the disadv -itaged often get labelled by the public 
and potential participants as progroms for losers — and everybody 
suffers. It is crucial that a national youth corps program avoid 
such a label. 

Our rooearch is Also relevant to some implementation issues that 
will no doubt bo doalt with in the regulations, but which X would 
like to mention here: 

o Providing a mix of residential and non-residential centers 
in both urban and rural parts ox i ytate would bo ideal as a 
way of attracting o mix of enrollees. A non-residential 
center in a rural area, for example, will not attract urban 
youth. Residential centers are less attractive to young 
people with family responsibilities. 

o Planning and delivery of educational services has been a 
groat challenge to existing corps, if the emphasis is on 
getting work done expeditiously, taking time off to go to 
school is counterproductive. At the same time, making classes 
voluntary and offering them at the end of a day of hard 
physical work is unlikely to engage the attention of youth 
already alienated from school. And packaged offerings, not 
specially designed to serve such youth, are unlikely to meet 
their noeds. As with the effort to attract enrollment by a 
wide range of youth, planning for education will require 
special attention from state programs. 

o Implicit in the discussion of corps goals, beyond accomplish- 
ing work and increasing employability, a third goal— develop- 
ing a senso of service— is espoused by many of the advocates 
of such programs. Our experience has shown that participants 
will not acquire a "sense of service to society" simply by 
virtue of the fact that they are working on public lands or 
facilities. Most youth who work in corps programs view it 
ss A job and littlo else. if the purpose of a nstional 
corps is to develop a sbnse of servico, it oust be consciously 
cultivated by corps staff and crew leaders. Otherwise, 
corpsaoabera are unlikely to make ♦ihe connection between 
their daily work and contributing tu the good of society. 

Clearly, the youth conservat. and service corps field is still 
full of unanowared que8tion8--d8 well as great potential. We 
have only recently begun to try answering them. We naad to know 
much more about how tho targeting issue relates to youth's eyner- 
ience in the corps, whether or not they benefit economically and 
othervis© after they finish their service, the relative effective- 
ness of e residential or non-residential experience for different 
groups, the potential of corps to deliver human services, 
the different modes of attracting a heterogenous population and 
of providing educational services. Improved work valuation and 
cost-benefit methodologies. These things can only be learned 
through additional experlance, as the committee well recognized 
when it included a provision for funding demonstration projects. 



In sua, the proposed ACC legislation addrssses, in a useful way, 
two importsnt unmet needs of this nation: the naad to improve 
and protect our public lands and the need to Increase employment 
opportunities for our youth— both in the corps and after. 
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Mr. Martinet. Thank you, Mr. Bailin. I think your last point, on 
regulations, is something that many times we overlook after we've 
passed the legislation, even though there is the opportunity for us 
to input. I think that we need to follow up on that, to make sure 
that the regulations are written in such a way that the agency re- 
sponsible for discharging the law doesn't take a hands-off approach 
like they did initially in the JTPA program, where locals were left 
wondering if they were doing the right thing. 

Let me say that all of your testimonies have been enlightening 
and you have brought out some good points, and you have an- 
swered some of the questions that I initially had intended to ask. 

One of the questions that I was going to ask all the panel was, 
concerned replies for those opponents who say, "well, if the States 
are doing it why should the Federal Government get into it?" I 
think, Mr. Basl, you made an excellent point in saying that this 
would stimulate programs being initiated where they are not now. 
This would provide a vehicle for States who maj^be could not do it 
on their own, and, realizing that it is a matching program, they 
might come up with the monies — whatever limited monies they 
have— to be able to get into the program. 

But let me go ahead and ask a question that might provide us 
with some good argument from your own personal experiences. 
What do we say when people say, "If the States are already doing 
it, why should the Federal Government get into it?" Mr. Tindall? 

Mr. Tindall. I think the evidence is that most of the states 
aren't doing it. We tend to refer to the states as being all of equal 
economic capacity and employment statistics, and all looking like 
twins or triplets, or whatever 50 of them might be. In fact, that's 
not the case. We have many differences, many opportunities. And 
there's a great deal to be said for— it's not exactly peer pressure, 
but a lot of State capitols are looking across the river or across the 
state boundary to what the other state capitol is doing. We've seen 
che present state coips or local programs that we have, the first 
ones were really out on the leading edge of this marriage, as Raul 
and others talked about, of environment and conservation and em- 
ployment and education types of things. It's taken three, four, 
seven, eight years even to get to the point where we are right now. 
There are so many— there is so much to be done in terms of 
projects and so much service to be rendered for the populations in 
volved that we've got to accelerate that. That's why we need this 
program. We're talking three years, as I mentioned at the outset; 
not a 30-year program. Three years to accelerate the information 
sliaring, the experience sharing, to get more "demonstration" stuff 
out there, to learn some things through good activity and learn 
some things by must messing up a lot of programs, which we will 
do. And like I say, we ought to learn from those rather than, as 
other programs do, say, "Hey, we're not going to deal with at-risk 
kids or youth because they're going to fail." Yes, many of them will 
fail; but as others have said, it's less expensive to try than it is to 
deal with the long-term social problems that might end up in incar- 
ceration or something else. 

Mr. Martinez. There's a TV program that says, "Good answer. 
Good answer." And that's a good answer. 
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, ^- . ••l-"iu* "y^"*!^ *°.P°l?* Mr. Chairman, that in 
your owii district, the Los Angeles Conservation Corpa started be- 
cause there was legislation at the state that allowed for creation of 
TI'J^^^^^; ^6 lobbied that legislation through, 

there were only two local conservation corpr This year alone 
when they just went through the request for proposal process 
we re starting 10 new programs. The LA Conservation Corps start- 
ed completely with money from that legislation. 

So I think the answer, that money leverages other money, and 
that you can mix and match, has really encouraged a lot of pro- 
grams to start. Without the Garamendi legislation in the State of 
California there would still be one State program and two local 
rather than something like 12 programs that are now in operation 
over the last year and a half. 

So I think it's a real good point that the encouragement given, 
whether it s on the Federal level or the state level or the local 

It '^^^"y ^'"^^i^" ^ powerful way to leverage other funds. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 
Mr. Yzaguirre? 

Mr. Yzaguirre. I would just like to underscore what my col- 
leagues have said There's a sense of legitimizing a program when 
you have Federal legislation that's terriblv important. It says, 
we ve looked at it and we think it's an effective way, and that can 
stimulate state activity and local activity, and we ought not under- 
estimate the power of that. And as has been indicated before, what 
through this legislation is trying to learn more. 

Ihe Federal Government does a lot of things right and a lot of 
things wrong, but one of the things that it does right is that it can 
help across state lines in making sure that what works in one area 
can get duplicated, and what didn't work in one area is avoided 
somewhere else. And that demonstration and that information dis- 
semination role, which is part of this legislation, I think is also a 
very powerful rationale for supporting it. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr Basl? 
• ^."^^^-.^T- Chairman, I think that the matching requirement 
letrislation, as I mentioned before, is vitally important. I 
think It s important that people put up a good faith effort locally, 
that they real y want this legislation and they want the money and 
the responsibility that goes along with it. 

I think also that there's a kind of a multiplier eff ct, if you wMl, 
to look at. I think Federal money can help leverage state money 
state money can help leverage local money. Local money may help 
leverage ?rivate or foundation money or corporate money. That's 
not to say that it happens in that sequence, but I think when you 

*^^®^u™®.?^'^*"®'^^*^'P wb^"^^ everyone is involved, I think that 
stren^hens the program. Everyone has a stake in it being run well 
and admij stered properly, so I think there's a proper role for the 
Federal Government, the state government, the local government, 
private corporations, local private nonprofit organizations-a true 
partnership And I think that the one piece that we're missing 
right now that can stimulate all of us, that can cement this into a 
true partnership, is the Federal involvement. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Bailin? 
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Mr. Baiun. I would just add that we probably ought to keep in 
mind how fragile and small this fledgling, growmg movement still 
is. The fact of the matter is, if there's $100 million being spent on 
year-round programs now from all the states, and you consider 
that half of that is being spent by the State of California, and you 
co isider that there are 10,000 kids, approximately, in year-round 
programs being served by that— yes, it's growing, and it's starting 
in a lot of places, but the resources are not now there to really 
stimulate these things in a way where they can have an impact. So 
as we talk about this I think it's well to keep in mind that it's still 
a very fragile growth and movement, and support of the balanced 
sort suggested by this legislation is exactly what I think is needed. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Ms. Fremstad? 

Ms. Fremstad. I know after I moved back to Wisv^onsin from Vir- 
ginia, I wondered just how many states did have a conservation 
corps. I can't answer your question exactly as to why the Federal 
Government should get involved. I just know that if I were a 
person from another state, I would feel awfully neglected if we did 
not have a conservation corps. I've seen the work we've done in 
Trempealeau County and I knc>w that Trempealeau County appre- 
ciates us, and every other county in Wisconsin that has a corps. 

Mr. Martinez. Very good. 

Let me make a couple of announcements, and then I want to get 
on the record, if I can, if there are some young people who are con- 
servation corps members who would like to just say a word about 
where they would be if they were not in 'be conservation corps and 
how they feel it has affected them positively. 

Before I do that, I would like to say that I'm going to leave the 
record open so that Mr. Gunderson, who had to leave and who has 
some questions for this panel, that he might submit the in writ- 
ing and you might respond, and they might be entere nto the 
record also. 

Mr. Martinez. With that, I'd like to ask if any of you young con- 
servation corps people here might like to say a word about where 
you vould have been if you were not in this program, and how it 
has changed your outlook or thinking? 

Stand up and identify yourself, please, for the record. 

Mr. WiLKiE. I am Jeffree Wilkie from the Silver Spring area. I've 
only been here a short time, but right now I d probably just be in 
jail or somewhere — I'm kind of nervous here, but anyway 

Mr. Martinez. We're all nervous, too. 

Mr. WiLKiE. It has a lot of long-term goals for me right now, as 
in getting a certificate saying that I'll be going on training as a 
carpenter, so that maybe in three to five years from now, or six 
months, or however long it takes me to get it, because I do have a 
little learning dibability in reading measurements of tape— they 
are slowly but surely telling me how to read one, and hopefully I 
will be able to read one, which I think positively and definitely I 
should be able to read one. 

But I think right now, the longer Fm going to be there, it's going 
to help me in the long term, so I have a positive, long-term goal. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Anyone else? 
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^ Mr. Egan. My name is Brendan Egan. If I wasn't in the corps— 
Fm a high school dropout. I've been into drugs and crime and all 
that. If I wasn't in the corps right now I'd probably be out doing 
those things, crime, drugs and so forth. Plus, Tm learning carpen- 
try I'm getting my GED, which is the high school equivalency di- 
ploma, and it's just really good for me. I don't make a lot of money, 
but I also have a good time. It's basically what I want to do, and 
it's getting me started in a career instead of crime; maybe not a 
businessman, but a laborer, where I could just support a family or 
something. 

Mr. Martinez. You'd be surprised. A lot of people started as la- 
borers first and then go into business. 
Mr. Egan. Well, yes, I know. 

Mr. Martinez. I started as <^n upholsterer and I'm here in Con- 
gress now. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Egan. Well, okay. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Martinez. I'm just saying, never set a limit for youi^elf. 3o 
for it as far as you can. 

Mr. Egan. Well, anyway, I think it's really good and I think that 
this thing should pass. 

Mr. Martinez. You know it's been good for you, right? 

Mr. Fgan. Yes. It's good for me. And if I wasn't here, I'd be, like 
I said, out partying and doing stuff. So I jus*- wanted to say that. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Anybody eise? 

Ms. Meyer. I'm Marty Meyer, and I'm Executive Director of Edu- 
cation for Charter Hospital for Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
And I agree with virtually everything this panel has said. I deal 
with young people like you at times, and I'm glad to see that I 
dcn't have to design education programs for you. 

My main concern is that when you do begin with at risk chil- 
dren, I think it is important to thmk of it in terms of education 
and to incorporate the special educators that we have trained out 
there in designing some of these programs, because I think it can 
be a real plus and we can help a great deal more children that 
way. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mart> 

I'd just like to say in closing— I'd like to get a coupio of those T- 
sh- res. I'm a T-shirt collector. [Laughter.] 

But I want to thank you all for coming here. This is a very im- 
port^^nt piece of legislation. John Sieberling .vorked very hard on it 
while he was here, and it looked like, at one point in time, he was 
going to have success. Tragically— and I say tragically— he didn't, 
but those of us who are proponents of The American Conservation 
Corps are going to work like the devil to see that this time we get 
it through. I think we have the kind of support we need in the Con- 
gress; now we've got to get the kind of support we need from the 
Administration, 

And with that, I ask you all to tell your friends and relatives and 
neighbors and cvciyone yo'^ can to write letters to the White 
House and tell them that we need this now. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. We are adjourned. 

[A copy of H.R. 18 and additional material submitted for the 
record follows:] 

[Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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H. R. 18 

To establish the American Consen'ation Corps, and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Januaey 6, i* 

Mr. Udall (for Iiimself, Mr. Vento, Mr. Martinez, and Mr. Kildee) intn- 
duced the following bill; which was referred jointly to the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To establish the American Conservation Corps, and for other 
purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of Amtrica in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "American Conservation 

5 Corps Act of 1987". 

6 SEC. 2. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

7 (a) Findings.— The Congress finds that— 

8 (1) conserving or develo:^ing natural and cultural 

9 resources and enhancing and maintaining ennronmen- 
10 tally important lands and waters through the use of the 
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1 Nation's young men and women is beneficial not only 

2 to the youth of the Nation by providing them mih edu- 

3 cation and work opporiunities but also for the Nation's 

4 economy and its environment; ana 

5 (2) through this work experience opportunity, the 

6 Nation's youth \vi\\ further their understanding and ap- 

7 preciation of the natural and cultural 3Sources in addi- 

8 ti'^n to learning basic '^nd fundamental work ethics in- 

9 eluding discipline, cooperation, understanding to live 

10 and work with others, and learning ' ^ value of a 

11 day's work for a lay's wages. 

12 (b) Purpose. — It is the purpose of this Act to — 

13 (1)(A) enhance and maintain conservation, rena- 

14 bilitation, and improvement work on public lands and 

15 Indian lands, 

16 (B) improve and restore public lands and Indian 

17 lands, resources, and facilities, 

18 (C) conserve energj', and 

19 (D) restore and maintain community lands, re- 

20 sources, and facilities; 

21 (2) establish an American Conservation Corps to 

22 carry cat a program to improve, restore, maintain, and 

23 conserve these lands and resources in the most cost- 

24 effective manner; 
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1 (3) assist State and local governments and Indian 

2 tribes in carrying out needed public land and resource 

3 <;onser\'ation, rehabilitation, and improvement projects; 

4 (4) pronde for implementation of the program in 

5 such manner as will foster - onservation and the wise 

6 use of natural and cultural resources through the estab- 

7 lishment of working relationships among the Federal, 

8 State, and local governments, Indian tribes, and other 

9 public and private organizations; and 

10 (5) increase (by training and other means) employ- 

11 ment opportunities for young men and women includ- 

12 ing, but not limited to, those who are economically, so- 

13 cially, physically, or educationally disadvantaged and 

14 who may not ot)ien\ase be productively employed. 

15 SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

16 For purposes of this Act: 

1'^ (1) The term "public lands" means any lands or 

18 -vaters (or interest therein) owned or administered by 

19 the United States or by any agency or iiistrumentality 

20 of a State or local government. 

21 (2) The term "program" means all activities car- 

22 ried out under the American Conservation Corps estab- 

23 lished by this Act. 

24 (3) The term "program agency" means any 

25 agency designated by the Governor to manage the pro- 
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1 gram in that State, and the governing body of any 

2 Indian tribe. 

3 (4) The term '*L?dian tribe'' means any Indian 

4 tribe, band, nation, or other group which is recognized 

5 ?^ an Indian tribe by the Secretary of the Interior. 

6 Such term also includes any Native village corporation, 

7 regional corporation, and Native group established pur- 

8 suant to the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (43 

9 U.S.C. 170] et seq.). 

10 (5) The term "IncMan" means a person who is a 

11 member of an Indian tnbe. 

12 (6) The term "Indian lands" means any real prop- 

13 erty owned by an Indian tribe, any real property held 

14 in trust by the United Statf s for Indian tribes, and any 

15 real property held by Indian tribes which is subject to 

16 restrictions on alienation imposed by the Uratsd States. 

17 (7) The term "employment security service" 

18 meaus the agency in each of the several States with 

19 responsibility for the administration of unemployment 

20 and employment programs, and the oversight of local 

21 labor conditions. 

22 (8) The term "chief administrator" means the 

23 head of any program agency as that term is defined in 

24 paragraph (3). 
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1 (9) The term **enrollee" means any individual en- 

2 rolled in tL. American Conservation Corps in ac^ord- 

3 ance with section 5. 

4 (10) The term *Vrew leader" means an enroUee 

5 appointed under authority of this Act for the purpose of 
super\ising other enrollees engaged in work projects 

J pursuant to this Act. 

8 (11) The term **State" means any State of the 

9 United States, the District of Columbia, the Common- 

10 wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 

11 American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the 

12 Northern Mariana Islands. 

13 (12) The term "economically disadvantaged" with 

14 respect to youths has the same meaning given such 

15 term in section 4(8) of the Job Training Partnership 

16 Act. 

IV SEC. 4. AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS PROGRAM. 

18 (a) Establishment of Ai^ierican Conservation 

19 Co^PS. — There is hereby established an American Conser- 

20 vation Corps. 

21 (b) Regulations and Assistance -Not later than 

22 120 days after the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the 

23 Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, after consultation 

24 with the Secretary of Labor, shall jointly promulgate the reg- 

25 ulations necessary to implement the American Conservation 
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1 Corps established by this Act. Within 30 days after the en- 

2 actiu».nt of this Act, (ae Secretary of the Interior and the 

3 Secretary of Agriculture shall establish procedures to give 

4 program agencies and other interested parties, including the 

5 public, adequate notice and opportunity to comment upon and 

6 participate in the formulation of such reflations. The regu- 

7 lations shall include pro\nsions to assure uniform reporting on 

8 the activities and accomplishments of American Conservation 

9 Corps programs, demographic characteristics of enroUees in 

10 the American Conservation Corps, a;id such other informa- 

1 1 tion as may be necessary to prepare the annual report under 

12 section 10. 



13 (c) Projects Iiicluded.— The American Conserva- 

14 tion Corps established under this section may carry out such 

15 projects as — 

16 (1) conservation, rehabilitation, and improvement 

17 of \\ildlife hubital, rangelands, parks, and recreational 

18 areas; 

19 (2) urban revitalization and historical and cultural 

20 site preservation; 

21 (3) fish culture and habitat maintenance and im- 

22 provement and other fishery assistance; 

23 (4) road and trail maintenance and improvement; 

24 (5)(A) erosion, flood, drought, and storm damage 

25 assistance and controls, 
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1 (B) stream, lake, and waterfront 'harbor and port 

2 imp jvement, and 

3 (C) wetlands preelection and pollution control; 

4 (6) insect, disease, rodent, and fire prevention and 

5 control; 

6 (7) improvement of abandoned railroad bed an«^ 

7 right-of-way; 

8 (8) energy conservation projects, renewable re- 

9 source r hancement, and recovery of biomass; 

10 (9) reclamation and improvement of strip -mined 

11 land; and 

12 (10) forestry, nursery, and silvicultural operations. 

13 (d) Preference for Certain Projects.— The pro- 

14 gram shall provide a preference for those projects which — 

15 (1) will provide long-term benefits to the public; 

16 (2) will instill in the enroUee involved a work 

17 et^ic and a sense*, of p' " service; 

18 (3) will be lal intensive; and 

19 (4) can be planned and initiated prompt!;', 

20 (e) Limitation to Poblic Lands.— Projects to be 

21 carried out by ^he American Conservation Corps shall be lim- 

22 ited to projects on public lands or Indian lands except where 

23 a project involving other lands will provide a documented 

24 public benefit as determined by the Secretary of the Literior 



25 or the Secretary of Agriculture. The regulations promulgated 
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1 under subsection (b) shall establish the criteria necessary to 

2 make such determinations. 

3 (0 Consistency. — All projects carried out under this 

4 Act for conservation, rehabilitation, or improvement of any 

5 public lands or Indian lands shall be consistent ^dth the pro- 

6 visions of law and policies relating to the management and 

7 administration of such lands, \vith all other applicable provi- 

8 sions of law, and ^vith all management, operational, and 

9 other plam and documents which govern the administration 

10 of the area. 

11 (g) Application Procedures.— (1) Each propjam 

12 agency may apply for approval to participation in the Ameri- 

13 can Conservation Corps under this Act. 

14 (2) Application for participation in the American Con- 

15 servation Corps on Federal public lands shall be submitted to 

16 the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture 

17 in such manner as is provided for by the regulations promul- 

18 gated under subsection (b). Applications for participation in 

19 the American Conservation Corps on non-Federal public 

20 lands or Indian land shall be submitted to the Secretary of 

21 the Interior. Application for participation in the the Ameri- 

22 can Conservation Corps on projects on lands described in 

23 subsection (e) shall be submitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 

24 ture or the Secretary of the Interior as the ^ase may be. No 

25 application may be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
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1 or the Secretary of Agriculture before the 30-day period for 

2 review and comment by the appropriate State Job Training 

3 Coordinating Council (established under the Job Training 

4 Partnership Act), if any, which shall consult with the appro- 

5 priate Private Industry Council, or Councils, in the area in 

6 which a project is carried out. Comments of the State Job 

7 Training Coordinating Council and Private Industry Council 

8 shall be forAvarded to the Secretary at the time the grant 

9 application is submitted. 



10 (3) Each application under this section must be ap- 

11 proved by the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of 

12 Agriculture, as the case may be, and shall contain— 



13 


(A) a comprehensive description of the objectives 


14 


and performance goals for the program, a plan for 


15 


managing and funding the program, and a description 


16 


of the types of projects to be carried out, including a 


17 


description of the types and duration of training and 


18 


work experience to be provided; 


19 


(B) a plan to make arrangements for certification 


20 


of the training skills acquired by enrollers and award of 


21 


academic credit to enrollees for competencies devel- 


22 


oped from training programs or work experience ob- 


23 


tained under this Act; 


24 


(C) an estimate of the number of enrollees and 


25 


crew leaders necessary for the proposed projects, the 
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1 lenght of time for which the services of such personnel 

2 will be required, and which will be re- 

3 quired for their supporv, 

4 (D) a description of tlie location and types of fa- 
6 cilities and equipment to brj used in carrying out the 

6 programs; and 

7 (B) such other informat'.on as the Secretary of the 

8 Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 

9 scribe. 

10 (4) In approving the location and tj-pe of any facility to 

11 be used in carryi^cj; out the program, the Sccretarj* of the 

12 Interior and the "'f^'jretary of Agriculture shall give the con- 

13 sideration to — 

14 (A) the proximity of any such facility to tlui work 

15 to be done; 

16 (B) the cost and means of transportation available 

17 between any such facility and the homes of the enroll- 

18 ees who may be assigned to that facility; 

19 (0) the participation of economically, socially, 

20 physically, or educationally disadvantaged youths 

21 (D) the cost of establishing, maintaining, and 

22 staffing the facility. 

23 Every offort shall be made lo assign youths to facilities as 

24 near to their homes as practicable. 
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1 (5)(A) Every program shall have sufficient supervisory 

2 staff appointed by the chief administrator which may include 

3 enrollees who have displayed exceptional leadership qualities. 

4 (B) No project shall be undertaken without the on-site 

5 presence of knowledgeable and competent supervision, and 

6 all projects undertaken shall be documented in advance in an 

7 approved written project plan. 

8 (h) Local Paeticipation.— Any State carrying out a 

9 program under this Act shall provide a mechanism under 

10 which local governments and nonprofit otp. zations within 

11 the State may be approved by the State to participate in the 

12 American Conservation Corps. 

13 (i) AGEEEMENTS.-Program agencies may enter into 

14 contracts and other appropriate arrangements with local gov- 

15 ernment agencies and nonprofit organizations for the oper- 

16 ation or management of any projects or facilities under the 

17 proj,Tam. 

18 (j) Joint Peojects.— 

19 (1) Department of laboe.— The Secretary of 

20 Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture are au- 

21 thorized to develop jointly with the Secretary of Labor 

22 regulations designed to allow, where appropriate, joint 

23 projects in which activities supported by funds author- 

24 ized under this Act are coordinated with activities sup- 

25 ported by funds authorized under employment and 
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1 training statutes administered by the Department of 

2 Labor (including the Job Training Partnership Act). 

3 Such regulations shall provide standards for approval 

4 of joint projects which meet both the purposes of this 

5 Act and the purposes of such employment and training 

6 statutes under which funds are available to support the 

7 activities proposed for approval. Such regulations shall 

8 also establish a single mechanism for approval of joint 

9 projects developed at the State or local level. 

10 (2) Department of defense. — The Secretary 

11 of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and pro- 

12 gram agencies may enter into agreements, jointly or 

13 separately, with the Secretary of Defense to assist the 

14 nrdlitary by carrying out projects under this Act. Such 

15 projects may be carried out on a reimbursable basis or 

16 otherwise. 

17 SEC. 5. ENROLLMENT, FUNDING, AND MANAGEMENT. 

18 (a) Enrollment in Program. — (1)(A) EnioUment in 

19 the American Conservation Corps shall be limited to individ- 

20 ualt vho, at the time of enrollment, are — 

21 (i) unemployed; 

22 (ii) not less tha> 16 years or more than 25 years 

23 of age (except that programs limited to the months of 

24 June, July, and August may include individuals not 
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1 less ti) ii 15 years and not more than 21 years of age 

2 at the time of theL* enrollment); and 

3 (in) citizens or nationals of the United States (in- 

4 eluding those citizens of the Northern Mariana Islands 
6 as defined in Public Law 98-213 (97 Stat. 1459)) or 

6 lawful permanent residents of the United States. 

7 (B) Special efforts shall be made to recruit and enroll 

8 individuals who, at the time of enrollment, are economically 

9 disadvantaged. 

10 (C) In addition to recruitment enrollment efforts re- 

11 quired in subparagraph (B), the Secretary of the Interior and 
1? the Secretary of Agriculture shall make special efforts to r*> 

13 emit enrollees who are socially, physically, and educationally 

14 disadvantaged youths. 

16 (D) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), a limited 

16 number of special corps members may be enrolled without 

17 regard to their age so that the corps may draw upon their 

18 special skills which may contribute to the attainment of their 

19 purposes of the Act. 

20 (2) Except in the case of a program limited to the 

21 months of June, July, and August, individuals who at the 

22 time of applying for enrollment have attained 16 years of age 

23 but not attained 19 years of age, and who are no longer 

24 enrolled in any secondary school shall not be enrolled unless 

25 they ^ve adequate written assurances, under criteria to be 
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1 established by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secetary 

2 of Agriculture, that they did not leave school for the express 

3 purpose of enrolling. The regulations promulgated under sec- 

4 tion 4(b) shall provide such criteria. 

5 (3) The selection of enrollees to serve in the American 

6 Conservation Corps shall be the responsibility of the chief 

7 adminisuiitor of the program agency. Enrollees shall be se- 

8 lected from those qualfied persons who have applied to, or 

9 been recruited by, the program agency, a State emplojonent 

10 security service, a local school district with at employment 

11 referral service, an administrative entity under the Job 

12 Training Partnership Act, a community or community-based 

13 nonprofit organization, the sponsor of an Indian program, or 

14 the sponsor of a migrant or seasonal farmworker program. 

15 (4)(A) Except for a program limited to the months of 

16 June, July, and August, any qualified individual selected for 

17 enrollment may be enrolled for a period not to exceed 24 

18 months. When the term of enrollment does not consist of one 

19 continuous 24-month term, the tota! of shorter terms may not 

20 exceed 24 months. 

21 (B) No individual may remain enrolled in the American 

22 Conservation Corps after that individual has attained the age 

23 of 26 years, except as provided in subsection (a)(1)(D) of this 

24 section. 
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1 (5) Within the American Conservation Corps the direc- 

2 tors of programs shall establish and stringently enforce sf d- 

3 ards of conduct to promote proper moral and disciplinary con- 

4 ditions. Enrollees who violate these standards shall be trans- 

5 ferred to other locations, or dismissed, if it is determined that 

6 their retention in that particular program, or in the Corps, 

7 will jeopardize the enforcement of such standards or diminish 

8 the opportunities of other enrolleos. Such disciplinary meas- 

9 ures will be subject to expeditious appeal to the appropriate 

10 Secretary. 

11 (b) Services, Facilities, Supplies.— The program 

12 agency shall provide facilities, quarters, and board (in the 

13 case of residential facilities), limited and emergency medical 

14 care, transportation from administrative facilities to work 

15 sites, and other appropriate services, supplies, and equip- 

16 ment. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Ag- 

17 riculture may provide services, facilities, supplies, and equip- 

18 ment to any program agency carrying out projects under this 

19 Act. Whenev. possible, the Secretary of the Interior and the 

20 Secretary of Agriculture shall make arrangements with the 

21 Secretary of Defense to have logistical support provided by a 

22 military installation near the work site, including the provi- 

23 sion of temporary tent centers where needed, and other sup- 

24 plies and equipment Basic standards of work requirements, 
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1 health, nutrition, sanitation, and safety for all projects shall 

2 be established aad enforced. 

3 (c) Requirement or Payment for Certaxn Serv- 

4 ic^i. — Enrollees shall be required to pay a reasonable por- 

5 tion of the cost o room and board provided at residential 

6 facilities into rollover funds administered by the appropriate 

7 program agency. Such payments and rates are to be estab- 

8 lished after evaluation of costs of providing the services. The 

9 roLover fimds established pursuant to this section shall be 

10 used solely to defray the costs of room and board for enroll- 

11 ees. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 

12 culture and the Secretary of Defense are authorized to make 

13 available to program agencies surplus food and equipment as 

14 may be available from Federal programs. 

15 SKC. 6. federal and STATE EyiPLOYEE STATUS. 

16 Enrollees, crew leaders, and volimteers are deemed as 

17 being responsible to, or the responsibility of, the program 

18 agency admini&cering the project on which they work. Except 

19 as otherwise specifically provided in the following para- 

20 graphs, enrollees and crew leaders in projects for which funds 

21 have been authorized pursuant to section 13 shall not be 

22 deemed Federal employees and should not be subject to the 

23 provisions of law relating to Federal emplo3an<jnt: 

24 (1) For purposes of subchapter I of chapter 81 of 

25 title 5, United States Code, relating to the compensa- 
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tion of Federal employees for work injuries, enrollees 
and crew leaders serving American Conservation Corps 
program agencies shall be deemed employees of the 
United States within the meaning of the term "employ- 
ee" as defined in section 8101 of title 5, Uruted States 
Code, and the provision of that subchapter shall apply, 
except — 

(A) the term "performance of duty" shall not 
include any act of an enrollee or crew leader 
while absent from his or her assigned post of 
duty, except while participating in an activity au- 
thorized by or under the direction and supervision 
of a program agency (including an activity while 
on pass or during travel to or from such post of 
duty); and 

(B) compensation for disability shall not 
be^n to accrue until the day following the date 
on which the injured enroUee's or crew leader's 
employment is terminated. 

(2) For purposes of chapter 171 of title 28, 
United States Code, relating to tort claims procedure, 
enrollees and crew leaders on American Conservation 
Corps projects shall be deemed employees of the 
United States within the meaning of the term "employ- 
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1 ee of the Government" as defined in section 2671 of 

2 title 28, United States Code. 

3 (3) For purposes of section 59H of title 5, United 

4 States Code, relating to allowances for quarters, en- 

5 rollees and crew leaders shall be deemed employees of 

6 the United States within the meaning of the term "em- 

7 ployee" as defined in that section. 

8 SEC. 7. USE OF VOLUNTEERS 

9 Where any program agency has auibi/i ity to use volun- 

10 teer services in carrying out iunctions of the agency, such 

11 agency n: / use volunteer services for purposes of assisting 

12 projects carried out under this Act and may expend funds 

13 made available for those purposes to the agency, including 

14 funds made available under this Act, to provide for services 

15 or costs incidental to the utilization of such volunteers, in- 

16 eluding transportation, supplies, lodging, subsistence, recruit- 

17 inj, training, and supervision. The use of volunteer services 

18 permitted by this section shall be subject to the condition that 

19 such use does not result in the displacement of any enrollee. 

20 SEC. 8. TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 

21 The Board of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 

22 thority may accept the services of volunteers and provide for 

23 their incidental expenses to carry out any activity of the Ten- 

24 nessee Valley Authority except policy-making or law or reg- 

25 ulatory enforcement. Such volunteers shall not be deemed 
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1 employees of the United States Government eicept for the 

2 purposes of chaoter 81 of title 5 of the United States Code, 

3 relating to compensation for work injures, and shall not be 

4 deemed employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority except 

5 for the purposes of tort claims of the same extent as a regular 

6 employee of the Tennessee Valley Authority would be under 

7 indentical circumstances. 

8 SEC. 0. SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 

9 (a) Pay.— (1) The rate of pay for enrollees shall be the 

10 equivalent of 95 percent of the pay rate for members of the 

1 1 Armed Forces in the enlisted grade E-1 who have served for 

12 four months or more on active duty, from which a reasonable 

13 charge for enrollee room and board shall be deducted by the 

14 program agency. 

15 (2) Enrollees shall receive $50 cash incentive stipends 

16 for every three months of enrollment in the program. 

17 (3) The rate of pay for crew leaders shall be at a wage 

18 comparable to the compensation in effect for grades GS-3 to 

19 GS-7. 

20 (b) Coordination.— The Secretary of the Interior and 

21 the Secretary of Agriculture and the chief administrator of 

22 program agencies carrying out programs under this Act shall 

23 coordinate the programs with related Federal, State, local, 

24 and private activities. 
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1 (c) Certification and Academic Credit.— Pursu- 

2 ant to the prOMsions of subparagraph (B) and (C) of section 

3 4(g)(3), the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 

4 Agriculture shall provide guidance and assistance to program 

5 agencies in securing certification of training skills or academ- 

6 ic credit for competencies developed under this Act. 



7 (d) Research and Evaluation.— The Secretary of 

8 the Interior shall provide for research and evaluation to — 

9 (1) determine costs and benefits, tangible and oth- 

10 en^'ise, of work performed under tb* and of train- 

11 mg and employable skills and other benefits gained by 

12 enrollees, and 

13 (2) identify options for improving program produc- 

14 tivity and youth benefits, which may include altema- 

15 tives for — 

16 (A) organization, subjects, sponsorship, and 

17 funding of work projects; 

18 (B) recruitment and personnel policies; 

19 (C) siting aud functions of facilities; 

20 (D) work and training regimes for youth of 

21 various origins and needs; and 

22 (B) cooperative arrangements with programs, 

23 persons, and institutions not covered imder this 

24 Act. 
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1 (e) CCC Sites.— The Secretary of the Interior, after 

2 consultation with the Secretary of Agriculture, shall study 

3 sites at which Civflian Conservation Corps activities wern 

4 undertaken for purposes of determining a suitable location 

5 and means to commemorate the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

6 Not later than one year after the date of the enactment of 

7 this Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall submit a report to 

8 the Congress containing the results of the study carried out 
S under this section. The report shall include cost estimates 

10 and reconmiendations for any legislative action. 

11 (0 Study.— (1) Program agencies shall not use more 

12 than 10 percent of the funds available to them to provide 

13 training and educational materials and services for enrollees 
U and may enter into arrangements with acacl'^mic institutions 

15 or education providers, including local education agencies, 

16 community colleges, four-year colleges, area vocational-tecb- 

17 nical schools and community based organizations, for aca- 

18 demic study by enrollees during nonworking hours to upgrade 

19 literacy skills, obtain a high school diploma or its equiva- 

20 lency, or college degrees, or enhance employable skills. En- 

21 rollees who have not obtained a high school diploma or its 

22 equivalency shall have priority to receive services under this 
23' subsection. Whenever possible, an eniollee seeking study or 
24 training not provided at his or her assigned facility shall be 
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1 offered assignment to a facility providing such study or 

2 training. 

3 (2) Standards and procedures 'svith respect to the award- 

4 ing of academic credit and certifying educational attainment 

5 in programs conducted under paragraph (1) shall be consist- 

6 ent with the requirement of applicable State and local law 

7 and regulatic as. 

8 (g) Guidance and Placement. — Program agencies 

9 shall provide such job guidance and placement infoimation 

10 and assistance for enroUees as may bo necessary. Such assist- 

11 ance shall be provided in coordination ^vith appropriate State, 

12 local, and private agencies and organizations. 

13 SEC. 10. ANNUAL REPORT. 

14 The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 

10 culture shall prepare and submit to the President and to th( 

16 Congress at least once each year a report detailing the activi- 

17 ties carried out under this Act in the preceding fiscal year. 

18 Such report shall be submitted not later than December 31 of 

19 each year follo^ving the date of enactment of this Acc. 

20 SEC. n. LABOR MARKET INFORMATION. 

21 The Secretary of Labor shall make available to the Sec- 

22 retary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture and to 

23 any program agency under this Aci such labor market infor- 

24 mation aa is appropriate for use in carrying out the purposes 

25 of this Act. 
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1 SEC. 12. EMPLOYEE APPEAL RIGHTS. 

2 (a) Federal Employees.— In the case of— 

3 (1) the displacement of a Federal employee (in- 

4 eluding any partial displacement through reduction of 
6 nonovertime hours, wages, or employment benefits) or 

6 the failure to reemploy an employee in a layoff status, 

7 contrary to a certification under section 13(c) (1) or (2), 

8 or 

9 (2) the displacement of such a Federal employee 

10 by reason of the use of one or more volunteers under 

11 section 7 of this Act, 

12 such employee is entitled to appeal such a< on to the Merit 
x^J Systems Protection Board under section 7701 of title 5, 
14 United States Code. 

16 (b) Other Individuals.— In the case of— 

(1) the displacement of any other individual em- 

17 ployed (either directly or under contract ^vith any pri- 

18 vate contractor) by a program agency or grantee, or 

19 the failure to reemploy an employee in layoff status, 

20 contrary to a certification under section 13(c) (1) or (2), 

21 or 

22 (2) the displacement of such indivitual by reason 

23 of the use of one t» more volunteers under section 7 of 

24 this Act, 

25 the requirements contained in section 144 of the Job Train- 

26 ing Partnership Act (Public Law 97-300) shall apply, and 
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1 such individual shall be deemed an interested person for pur- 

2 poses of the application of such requirements. 

3 (c) Definition. — For purposes of this section, the term 

4 "displacement" includes, but is not limited to, any parcial 

5 displacement through reduction of nonovertime hours, wages, 
P or employment benefits. 

7 SEC. 13. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

8 (a) Distribution of Fund.s.— Of the sums appropri- 

9 ated pursuant to subsection (g) to carry out this Act for any 

10 fiscal year — 

11 (1) not less tha.i 50 percent shall be made avail- 

12 able to the Secretary of the In'^rior for expenditure by 

13 State program agen'iies which have been approved by 

14 the Secretary of the Interior for participation in 

15 American Conser\'ation Corpo; 

16 (2) not less than 15 percent shall be made avail- 

17 able to the Secretary of Agriculture for exp- ature by 

18 agencies within the Department of Agriculture, subject 

19 to the provisions of subsection (e); 

20 (3) not less than 5 percent shall be made available 

21 to tne Secretary of Agriculture, under such terms as 

22 are provided for in regulations promulgated under sec- 

23 tion 4(b), for expenditure by other Federal agencies; 

24 (4) not less than 25 percent shall be made avail- 

25 able to the Secretary of the Interior for expenditure by 
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1 agencies ^vithin the Department of the Interior, subject 

2 to the provisions of subsection (e), and for demonstra- 

3 tion projects or projects of special merit carried out by 

4 any program agency or by any nonprofit organization 
6 or local government which is undertaking or proposing 

6 to undertake projects consistent with the purposes of 

7 this Act; 

8 (5) not less than 5 percent shall be made available 

9 to the Secretary of the Interior for expenditure by the 

10 governing bodies of participating Indian tribes. 

11 (b) Award of Grants.— Within 60 days after enact- 
I? ment of appropriations le^slation pursuant to subsection (g), 

13 any program agency may apply to the Secretary of the Inte- 

14 rior for funds under this Act. Li determining the allocation of 

15 funds among the program agencies, the Secretary shall con- 

16 sider each of the following factors: 

1'^ (1) The proportion of the unemployed youth popu- 

18 lation of the State. 

19 (2) The conservation, rehabilitation, and improve- 

20 ment needs on public lands ^vithin the State. 

21 (3) The amount of other support for the program 

22 and the extent to which the size and effectiveness of a 

23 program ^vill be enhanced by the use of the Federal 

24 funds. 
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1 Any State receiving funds for the operation of any program 

2 under this Act shall be required to provide not less than 50 

3 percent of tht cost of such program. 

4 (c) Non-Displacement. — The Secretary of the Interi- 

5 or and the Secretarj' of Agriculture shall not fund any pro- 

6 gram or enter into any agreement \vith any program agency 

7 for th ' funding of any program under this Act unless the 

8 Secretary concerned or such agency certifies that projects 

9 carried out by the program will not — 

10 (1) result in the displaceuent of individuals r';r- 

11 rently employed (either directly or under contract with 

12 any private contractor) by the program agency 

13 concerned (including partial displacement through 

14 reduction of nonovertime hours, wages, or employment 

15 benefits); 

16 (2) result in the employment of any individual 

17 when any other person is in a layoff status from the 

18 same or substantially equivalent job within the jurisdic- 

19 tion of the program agency concerned; 

20 (3) impair existing contracts for services; or 

21 (4) result in the inability of persons who normally 

22 contract \vith the agency for carrying out projects in- 

23 vohing forestry, nursery, or sihicultural operations on 

24 .commercial forest land to continue to obtain contracts 

25 to carry out such projects. 
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1 For purposes of paragraph (4), the tenn "commercial forest 

2 land" means land in the National Forest System or land ad- 

3 ministered by the Secretarj- of the Interior through the 

4 Bureau of Land Management which is producing, or is capa- 

5 ble of producing, 50 cubic feet per acre per year of industrial 

6 wood and which is not withdrawn from timber utilization by 

7 statute or administrative decision. 

8 (d) State Share to Local Governments.— E, at 

9 the commencement of any fiscal year, any State does not 

10 have a program agency designated by the Governor to 

11 manage the program in that State, then during such fiscal 

12 year any local Government within such State may establish a 

13 program agency to carry out the program within the political 

14 subdivision which is under the jurisdiction of such local gov- 

15 emment. Such local government program agency shall be in 

16 all respects subject to the same requirements as a State pro- 

17 gram agency, ^ere more than one local government within 

18 a State lias established a program agency under this subsec- 

19 tion, the Secretary of the Interior shall allocate funds be- 

20 tween such agencies in such manner as he deems equitable. 

21 (e) PpooRiUVis ON Federal Lands.— Funds provided 

22 under this section to any Federal agency shall be used to 

23 carry out projects on Federal lands and to provide for the 

24 Federal administrative costs of implementing this Act. In uti- 

25 lizing such funds, the Federal agencies may enter into con- 
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1 tracts or other agreements vnth program agencies and with 

2 local governments and nonprofit organizations approved 

3 under section 4(h). 

4 (0 Payment Terms. — Payments under grants under 

5 this section may be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 

6 ment and at such intervals and on such conditions as the 

7 Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, as 

8 appropriate, finds necessary. 

9 (g) Use of Funds. — Contract autherity xmder this Act 

10 shall be subject to the availability of appropriations. Funds 

1 1 provided under this Act shall only be used for activities which 

12 are in addition to those which would otherwise be carried out 

13 ir. the area in the absence of such funds. Not more than 10 

14 percent of the funds made available to any program agency 

15 for projects during each fiscal year may be used for the pur- 

16 chase of major capital equipment. 

17 (h) Administrative Expenses.— The regulations 

18 under section 4(b) shall establish appropriate limitations on 

19 the administrative expenses of Federal agencies and program 

20 agencies carrying out programs under thic Act. Such limita- 

21 tions shall insure that administrative expenses of such pro- 

22 grams shall be minimized to the extent practicable taking 

23 into consideration the purposes of this Act and the nature of 

24 the programs carried out imder this Act. 
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1 (i) Appeopeiation Levels.— There is authorized to 

2 be appropriated for the purposes of. carrying out this Act 

3 $75,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 through 1990. 

4 Funds appropriated under this Act shall remain available 

5 until expended. 

O 
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STATEMENT ON H.R. 18, THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION CORPS ACT, FOR 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUIUTIES Or THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION MiD LABOR 

LEOK E. PATJETTA 
16th Congressional District, California 

I .would like to begin by expressing lay appreciation to the Chaiman 
and the entire subconuiittee for the opportunity to submit a statement 
for this hearing on H.R. 18, the American Conservation Corps Act. I 
feel that this legislation represents an important investment m the 
land and young people of this country. 

Our generation today enjoys the benefits from a similar investment 
made during the Great Depression through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. We need look only as far as the nearby magnificent Skyline 
DLTive of Virginia's Shenandoahs to behold the benefits of the CCC. 
Much conservation work m our nation's parks, forests, and public 
lands continues to go neglected. In my own district along the Big Sur 
coast of California, much conservation work remains to be done. Erosion 
control along coastal roads and trails, forestry management, fishery 
improvement!^, fire prevention efforts, and essential park improvements 
are all needed. 

This bill makes an investment not onJy m these needed conservation 
efforts but in the future of out country as represented by our 
nation's /oung people. The Conservation Corps funded through this 
program will bring together young people of varying backgrounds in a 
common effort to better themselves and their environment. While this 
bill is in no way a panacea for the national tragedy of youth 
unemployment, it takes an important step in the right direction by 
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providing greater opportunities for our youth to serve. 

I believe it is also significant, and encouraging, that this ncasure 
provides greater funding to state and local conservation corps 
efforts. It is indeed heartening that over 40 state and local youth 
conservation corps have sprung into existence over the last several 
years. These localities have recognized an important need in their 
coranunities and have devised innovative programs to meet then with 
scarce resources. Yet even with this coromitaent, these programs are 
severely underfunded and have not achieved their full potential. 
These programs serve national needs and I believe deserve national 
help. 

In this connection, I believe that the American Conservation Corps 
should be one important piece of a much larger program of voluntary 
national youth service. Toward this end, I have, as you know, 
introduced legislation, H.R. 460, the Voluntary National Youth Service 
Act, that would provide assistance to state and local service corps 
providing community services ranging from care for the elderly to day 
care for our preschool children to weatherization of low-income homes 
to literacy tutoring. 

Both H.R. 18 and H.R. 460 reflect a growing interest across the 
nation in youth service. This is fueled by a number of factors, 
not the least of which is that such programs make economic sense. 
Today, we spend over $io billion tn job training, drug e-forcement, 
unemployment compensation, and compensatory education to deal with 
unemployed youth. A modest federal program to encourage local and 
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state governnents to provide service opportunities to our youth could 
greatly reduce spending in all of these areas. 

In this tine o£ budgetary restraint, there is a growing realization 
that governnent alone cannot fulfill all the unmet social needs of 
this country. Yet, while these raany social needs go unfulilled, there 
exists a great reservoir of young people looking to make a construc- 
tive contribution to their society. You are no doubt aware of the 
youth unenploynent problem. While total national unemployment hovers 
at approximately 7%, teen joblessness stands at 1h% for whites, 26% 
for Hispanics, and 38% for blacks, and the more than 3.1 million 
jobless youth comprise almost 39% of all unemployed in this country. 
In addition, many of the jobs available to youth are low-paying, low- 
opportunity service-sector jobs. 

Frankly, the cost of not doing something, and the lost opportunity for 
doing good for our youth and country, is tremendous. The above-cited 
cost of youth crime, prisons, and welfare dependency - and the wasted 
potential of these young people who could be constructively 
contributing to our society - far exceeds the cost of these youth 
service programs. A recent Justice Department study estimated that 
the costs of youth crime alone aje more than $5 billion. More 
importantly, however, studies done on the cost -effectiveness of youth 
service programs have shown that for every dollar spent on these 
projects, at least $1.20 uf direct benefits are produced in work 
performed and services provided by youth service participants. 

Money spent on these youth service programs is an essential investiaent 
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not only in the future of our youth but, as I stated, in needed 
services to our local conununities. Finally, i would call on President 
Reagan, under whose governorship the California Ecology corps - the 
predecessor of the California Conservation corps - was founded, to 
support this measure. The California Conservation corps in the 
President's home state enjoys tremendous bipartisan support, i 
strongly believe that the American Conservation Corps merits his 
attention and support, and I urge him to sign this measure if it again 
reaches his desk. That will happen if a majority of my colleagues in 
the House and Senate support the American Conservation Corps Act, as 
they did in the 99th Congress. This bill, and a larger voluntary 
national youth service program, deserve the full support of Congress. 
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STATEMENT OP SENATOR DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN TO THE EDUCATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OP THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
May 21, 1987 



Mr Chairmatir 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to testify ' 
before this subcommittee on legislation to create an American 
Conservation Corps. This bill has some widespread support in 
the Congress in this session as well as the just-ended one, and 
has attracted widespread editorial support as well. Por 
example, ^n the la3t Congress, H.R. 4861, a similar bill, 
cosponsored by Congressmen Sieberling, Moffet, Roybal, Conte, 
and Bereuter, among others, passed the House on June 9, 1986 by 
a vote of 291-102. 

The situation we address is indeed dire. In my own state 
of New York, 90,000 youths aged 16 to 19 were unemployed in the 
first six ronths of 1986 — more than 20% of New York's 
'teenagers . 

And we are faced with a formidable and ever-increasing 
backlog of desperately-needed conservation work on federal, 
state, and local lands. Natural and community lesources across 
the nation are deteriorating while millions of able-bodied 
Americans sit idle, victims of growing unemployment — 

especially our youth. This waste of our human and natural , 
resources cannot cont.*,nue. Which brings us to today. 
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The idsa of putting unemployed yc'^th, those inoot 
susceptible to drug abuse, to work preserving our natural 
heritage is not new. Franklin Delano Roosevelt's Civilian 
Conservation Corps employed over three million young men during 
its nine year lifetime and performed $1,5 billion worth of 
conservation work. The CCC constructed over 150,000 miles of 
trails and roads, stretched over 85,000 miles of telephone 
lines, and built approximately 45,000 bridges. Much of its work 
still serves us today, eloquent testimony to the profound impact 
the CCC had on this nation's infrastructure and physical 
appearance. 

More recently, the Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) 
and the Youth Conservation Corps (yCC) were cost-effective 
programs that returned over $1 In apprffised conservation work 
for each dollar expended, i would add that in 1980 the New York 
YACC returned $2,83 in conservation work for each dollar 
expended. These figures, of course, cannot and do not include 
the benefits realized by putting previously unemployed young 
people to work, i suppose it is impossible to quantify the 
value of such benefits, but I would suggest that any program 
that is not only cost-effective but may also reduce youth crisne 
and drug abuse and instill a work ethic In heretofore un-»mployed 
young people is a program that we cannot afford to be without. 

Let me briefly explain legislation I introduced in the 
Senate on January 6, 1987 — the first day of the lOCth Congress 

S, 27, the American Conservation Corps act of 1987. This is 
the fourth time In six years i have introduced such a bill — 
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and I will continue to do so until wc succeed in pass^.ng it. It 
will create an American Conservation Corps, composed of 



(there will also be a summer program for those 15 - 71) to carry 
out conservation an<3 rehabilitation projects on public l^nds. 
Enrollees will be paid the minimum wage. 

/ applaud your efforts, Mr. Chairman, to give this 
proposal a fair hearing, and I hope we can succeed this year in 
an effort that has como so close so many times in the recent 
past — all the way to a Presidential veto on on^ occasion. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, the track 
record of past youth conservation efforts strongl. suggests that 
the American Conservatio.i Corps will be successful. Successful 
at putting thousands of young people to work ^/ovformia. socially 
useful tasks and successful at preserving :-**d rehabilitating our 
precious natural and community resources. I ask your help in 
securing passage of legislation to create an such a program. 
Out young people deserve no less. 



unemployed young men and women between the ages of 16 and 25 
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Kay 21, 1987 



Representative Hatthev Martiaer 
Chairaan 

House of Education and Labor 

SubcoBtaittee on Eoployoent Opportunities 
Roon 518 House Annex 1 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chaiman Martinez: 

The National Congress of Aoerican Indians (NCAI) subalts this 
letter of support for H.R. 18, the Aoerican Conservation 
Corps Act of 1987, for inclusion in the hearing record. The 
National Congress of Aoerican Indians is the nation's oldest 
and largest nerabership organization serving the interests of 
Ajserican Indian and Alaska Native goverrc nts and individ- 
uals. 

As you know, Anerican Indians have the highest unenrployoent 
rate of any people in the country, with uneoployoent on soae 
reservations as high as 80Z. We desperately need legislation 
and oti 'r efforts which v 11 provide jobs for Indian people. 

Our experience with federal eaploynent and other prograas is 
that in order to be effective, they must have an Indian seta- 
side of funds and an Indian delivery systeit. The legis- 
lation's setaside of 5X of funds for tribes and Its enphasis 
on recruitraent and enrollteent of youth who^are econoaically 
disadvantaged makes the bill particularly relevant for Aioeri- 
can Indians. 

The jobs envisioned by the Aaerican Conservation Corps capha- 
size conservation of natural resources. This type of eoploy- 
oent is well suited to the needs, both econooic and cultural, 
in Indian country. Establishaent of the Aaerican Conser- 
vation Corps would give opportunity and hope to thousands of 
Aaerican Indian and Alaska hative youth. 

We urge swift passage of H.R. 18, the Aaerican Conservation 
Act of 1987, 



Sincerely, 



Sr^n Shown Harjo 
Executive Director 
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FROM: California Conservation Corps 
Santa Clara Center 

TO: Honorable Katthev Kartines 

House Comlttee on Education and Z^bor 

DATE: Kay lU, 1987 

SUBJECT: National Conservation Corps 



Dear Mr Kartinez, 

Ve» the undersigned corpsnc^ers of the Santa Clara Center, vould like to 
express our support for the formation of a Hational Conservation Corpa . Ve 
believe a unification vould further our pursuit of bettering the enviroozent 
nov snd for future generations. Ve urge you to vote for a National Conservation 
Corps prograa on May 21, 1987. 
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Center for You'h Development & Research 
University of Minnesota 386 McNeal Hall 
St. PfiuI.MN 55108 (612)624-3700 



Prcgrar.s. Be-ef.-s ;c ?.s< Vcwir: 



"nxversity ot .^.nrescii 
FeDruary 3. :08"^ 

- Programs £0: peer zs recor.e poor-^ics programs.- ana 
a:; toe often, s.cp.y. poor prograrr.s. Cer.st . tuency of 
programs affects Si ^.'^ * f . can: : y the quant/ anc longevity of 
pregriT.s. Upper arc -.ccle c.ass parents .n pubiic schoois, 
for exdr-ple. >:ave erg cef: isscc.atec vtzu improvements in 
scnooJs trat .nc.-ee their cftiiCren ana tnose 'at risk." A 
strong parental oc-.st * tuency m yov-tn service ana employment 
programs wi:: irsv.re higher quai.ty ana program persistence, 

-Peer group mfl.erce on /a!-es is very significant for 
aae.escer.ts anc ,s-r.g acults, H.gr.:y ^crts^red youth provScie 
st.mul. ,T ireas zf ±cn.evemenc. se I i -concept ana career 
asp.rat.ons for a: r.sK- peers. Ve: . cec^mentea. 

-Acase.T..c ana pre-e-rpioymen: 3<i:.s issec.atea with these 
progrir.s are often a function of ^reup process. Youth teacr: 
anc learn from each otner ana can oe spec.fical:y encouragea 
to CO so. This s.t-at.on .s m-ch mere l.-:e:y to occur when 
t.here is effect. ve soc.a. integrit.cn of :ne group. Zh.s .s 
the concept of ;~e cne-rcom scroo. "ouse :n a mortem 
set t i ng. 

-Youth classifiej 'at risK' soon cJ.scover vhen a program is 
targetea Covara them. Lower expectations associatea with 
programs exclusively for 'at risk' youth are too easily 
assumea oy program operators ana oy par t . e. pants. 
Performance is affectea sign i f ; cant . y oy expectation. 

-Mon-formal eoucat.en settings such as a ^00 er service 
Project oftcr. stimu ate positive ache 1 vemer.ts on the part of 
so-called 'at risk /Ootr.. T.he military nas mace this 
finalng on a regular cas.s. The reverse is also true as 
traait;onal 'acn.e.ers soTset.mes have o*ff.c«.ty .n a oc 
or youtn serv.ce c — .er: a -.en-targetcc 3e:t.':9 provices a 
.resh start fcr c^,-* ."c "^a/e exoer.e-cec fa. -re .n ct.»:er 
areas of tne. . r*.* 
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